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Preface. 



These "Thoughts,** a portion of which origi- 
nally appeared in "Chambers' Journal," are, I 
wish distinctly to state, orJ/y Thoughts. They 
do not pretend to solve any problems, to lay 
down any laws, to decide out of one life's 
experience and within tiie limits of one volume, 
any of those great questions which have puz- 
zled generations, and will probably puzzle gene- 
rations more. They lift the banner of no party ; 
and assert the opinions of no cUque. They do 
not even attempt an originality, which, in treat- 
ing of a subject like the present, would be 
either dangerous or impossible. 



IV PREFACE. 

In this book, therefore, many women will 
find simply the expression of what they have 
themselves, consciously or unconsciously, often- 
times thought; and the more deeply, perhaps, 
because it has never come to the surface in 
words or writing. Those who do the most, 
often talk — ^sometimes think — ^the least: yet 
thinkers, talkers, and doers, being in eamest, 
achieve their appointed end. The thinkers put 
wisdom into the mouth of the speakers, and 
both strive together to animate and counsel the 
doers. Thus all work harmoniously together; 
and verily 
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Was never good work wrought. 
Without be^^immg of good thought.** 



In the motto which I have chosen for its 
title-page, lies at once the purpose and prefece 
of this my book. Had it not been planned 
juid completed, honestly, carefully, solemnly, 
even fearfully, with a keen sense of all it might 
ve undone ; and did not I believe it 
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to be in some degree a good book, likely to 
effect some good, I would never have written 
or published it How much good it may do, 
or how little, is not mine either to know, to 
speculate, or to decide. 

I have written it, I hope, as humbly as con- 
scientiously ; and thus I leave if 
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A WOMAN^S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 



CHAPTER L 

SOMETHIKG TO DO. 



I FRSIOBE 4ihat these thoughts do not concern married 
women, for whom there are always plenty to think, 
and who have generally quite enough to think of for 
themselves and those belonging to them. They have 
cast their lot for good or ill, have reahsed in greater 
or less degree the natural destiny of our sex. They 
must find out its comforts, cares, and responsibilities, 
and make the best of all. It is the single women, 
belonging to those supernumerary ranks, which poli- 
tical economists tell us, are yearly increasing, who 
most need thinkmg about. 

Firsts in their early estate, when they have so much 

1* 
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in their possession — ^youth, bloom, and health giving 
'^ them that temporary influence over the other sex 
which may result, and is meant to result, in a per 
manent one. Secondly, when this sovereignty is pass- 
ing away, the chance of marriage lessening, or wholly 
ended, or voluntarily set aside, and the individual 
making up her mind to that which respect for Grand 
father Adam and Grandmother Eve must compel ua 
to admit, is an unnatural condition of being. 

Why this undue proportion of single women should 
almost always result from over-civilisation, and whe- 
ther, since sodely's advance is usually indicated by 
the advance, morally and intellectually, of its women 
—this progress, by raising women's ideal standard of 
the "holy estate," will not necessarily cause a decline 
in the very wnholy estate which it is most frequently 
made — ^are questions too wide to be entered upon 
here. We have only to deal with facts — ^with a cer- 
tain acknowledged state of things, perhaps incapable 
of remedy, but by no means incapable of amelioration. 
But, granted these &cts, and leaving to wiser heads 
the explanation of them — ^if indeed there be any — ^it 
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seems advisable, or at least allowable, that any woman 
who has thought a good deal about the matter, should 
not fear to express in word — or deed, which is bet- 
ter, — any conclusions, which out of her own observa- 
tion and e:q)erience she may have arrived at And 
lookmg around upon the middle classes, which form 
the staple stock of the community, it appears to me 
that the chief canker at the root of women's lives is 
the want of something to do. 

Herein I refor, as this chapter must be understood 
especially to refer, not to those whom ill or good for- 
tune — qv/ery^ is it not often the latter ? — ^has forced to 
earn their bread ; but " to young ladies," who have 
never been brought up to do anything. Tom, Dick, 
and Hany, their brothers, has each had it knocked 
into him &om schooldays that he is to do something, 
to be somebody. Counting-house, shop, or college, 
afiford him a clear ftiture on which to concentrate 
all his energies and aims. He has got the grand pa- 
bulum of the human soul — occupation. If any inhe- 
rent want in his character, any unlucky combination 
qf Qirciunstpacep, mollifies this, what a popr creetture 
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the man becomes I — ^what a dawdling, moping, sitting 
over-the-fire, thnmb-twiddling, lasgr, ill-tempered ani« 
mal 1 And why ? " Oh, poor fellow I 'tis because 
he has got nothing to do I" 

Yet this is precisely the condition of women for a 
third, a half, ofteli the whole of their existence. 

That Providence ordained it so — ^made men to 
work, and women to be idle — ^is a doctrine that few 
will be bold enough to assert openly. Tacitly they 
do, when they preach up lovely uselessness, &scinat- 
ing frivolity, delicious helplessness — all those polite 
impertinences and poetical d^radatigns to which the 
foolish, lazy, or selfish of our sex are prone to incline 
an ear, but which any woman of common sense must 
repudiate as insulting not only her womanhood but 
her Creator. 

Equally blasphemous, and perhaps even more 
harmftd, is the, outcry about "the equality of the 
sexes;" the frantic attempt to force women, many 
of whom are either ignorant of or imequal for 
their own duties — ^into the position and duties of 
men. A pretty state of matters would ensuel 
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Who that ever listened for two hours to the ver- 
bose confiised inanities of .a ladies' conmiittee, would 
immediately go and give his vote for a female House 
of Commons? or who, on the receipt of a lady's 
letter of business— I speak of the average — would 
henceforth desire to have our courts of justice stocked 
with matronly lawyers, and our colleges thronged by 

" Sweet girl^gnduates with their golden hair ?*' 

As for finance, in its various branches — if you 
pause to consider the extreme difficulty there always 
is in balancing Mrs. Smith's housekeeping-book, or 
Miss Smith'B quarterly allowance, I think, my dear 
Paternal Smith, you need not be much afiraid lest 
this loud acdaim for " women's rights" should ever 
end in pushing you from your stools, in counting- 
house, college, or elsewhere. 

No ; equality of the sexes is not in the nature of 
tlnngs. Man and woman were made for, and not 
like one another. One only "right" we have to 
assert in common with mankind— and that is as 
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mucli in our own hands as theirs— the right of 
having something to do. ^ 

That both sexes were meant to labonr, one *by 
the sweat of his brow," the other "in sorrow to 
bring forth" — and bring up — "children" — cannot, 
I &nc7, be questioned. Kor, when the gradual 
changes of the civilised world, or some special des- 
tiny, chosen or compelled, have prevented that first, 
highest, and in earlier times almost universal lot, 
does this accidental fitte in any way abrogate the 
necessity, moral, physical, and mental, for a woman 
to have occupation in other forms. 

But how few parents ever consider this? Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, aforesaid, leave school and plunge 
into life ; " the girls" likewise finish their education, 
come home, and stay at home. That is enough. 
Nobody thinks it needftd to waste a care upon 
them. Bless them, pretty dears, how sweet they 
are I papa's nosegay of beauty to adorn his draw- 
ing-room. He delights to give them all they can 
desire — clothes, amusements, society ; he and mamma 
together take every domestic care off their hands* 
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ihej liave abxmdanoe of time and nothing to occupy 
it; plenty of money, and little nse for it; pleasure 
-without end, but not one definite object of interest 
or employment ; flatteiy and flummezy enough, but 
no solid food whatever to satisfy mind or heart — 
if they happen to possess either — at the very emp- 
tiest and most eraving season of botL They have 
literally nothing whatever to do, except to fell in 
love; which they accordingly do, the most of them, 
as &st as ever they can. 

- ,**Many "think they are in love, when in fact they 
are only idle" — ^is one of the truest sayings of that 
great wise bore, Imlac, in Basselas, and it has been 
proved by many a shipwrecked life, of girlai espe- 
cially. This "felling in love" being usually a mere 
delusion of the &ncy, and not the real thing at all, 
the object is generally unattainable or unworthy. 
Papa is displeased, mamma somewhat shocked and 
scandalised; it is a "foolish affair," and no matrimo* 
nial results ensue. There, only ensues — ^what ? 

A long, dreary season, of pain, real or imaginary, 
yet not the less real because it is imaginary; of 
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anger and mortification, of impotent struggle — againM 
unjnst parents, the girl l^elieves, or, if romanticaUy 
inclined, against cruel destiny. QraduaUy this mood 
wears out; she learns to regard "lore" as folly, and 
turns her whole hope and aim to— matrimony I Ma- 
trimony in the abstract ; not ih6 man, but any man — 
any person who will snatch her out of the dulneas 
of her life, and gire her something really to live for, 
something to fill up the hopeless blank of idleness 
into which her days are gradually sinkiiig. 

Well, the man may come, or he may not If the 
latter melancholy result occurs, the poor girl passes 
into her third stage of young-ladyhood, fritters or 
mopes away her existence, sullenly bears it, or dashes 
herself blindfold against its restrictions ; is unhappy, 
and makes her &mily unhappy; perhaps herself 
cruelly conscious of all this, yet unable to find the 
true root of bitterness in her heart: not knowing 
exactly what she wants, yet aware of a morbid, per- 
petual want of something ? What is it ? 

Alas I the boys only have had the benefit of thai 
well-known juvenile apophthegm, that 
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^ Satan finds tSK>ine miflcihief stfll 
For idle hands to do :" 

it has never crossed the parents' minds that the 
rhyme conld apply to the delicate 'digital extremities 
of the dan^tera. 

And 00 Iheir whole energies are devoted to the 
massacre of old Time. They prick him to death 
mth crochet and emfardderj needles; strom him 
deaf with piano and harp playing — not mnoc; cat 
Inm np with morning-visitors, or leave his carcass 
in ten-minate parcels at every " fiiend's" honse they 
can think o£ Finally, they dance him deftmct at aU 
sort of nnnatoral hours ; and then, rejoicing in the 
ezoeQent excuse, smother him in sleep for a third of 
the fellowing day. Thus he dies^ a slow, inoffensive, 
peifectty natural death ; and they will nev^ recog- 
nise his murder till, on the confines of this world, or 
from the unknown shores of the next, the question 
meets them: " What have you done with Time?" — 
Time, the only mortal gift bestowed equally on every 
living soul, and excepting the soul, the only morta] 
loss which is totally irretrievable. 
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Yet this great sm, this irredeemable loss, in xnaa j 
women arises from pure ignorance. Men are taught 
as a matter of business to recognise the value of time^ 
to apportion and employ it : women rarely or never. 
The most of them have no definite appreoLation of the 
article as a tangible divisible commodity at all. 
They would laugh at a mantua-maker who cut up a 
dress-length into trimmings, and then e]Q)ected to 
make out oftwo yards of silk a Ml skirt Yetthatthe 
same laws of proportion should apply to time and its 
measurements — ^that you cannot dawdle away a whole 
forenoon, and then attempt to cram into the afternoon 
the entire business of the day — that every minute's 
unpunctuality constitutes a debt or a theft (lucky, 
indeed, if you yourself are the only party robbed or 
made creditor thereof I): these slight &ct0 rarely 
seem to cross the feminine imagination. 

It is not their fiiult ; they have nevCT been " accus- 
tomed to business." They hear that with men "time 
is money;" but it never strikes them that the same 
commodity, equally theirs, is to them not money, 
perhaps, but life — ^life in its highest form and noblest 
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OBBB — lifb bestowed upon eyeiy Imman being, dis« 
tinofly and individually, without reference to any 
after being, and for which eyeiy one of us, mamed 
or umnarried, w(Hnan as well as man, will assuredly 
be held aoooimtable before Qod. 

My young-lady fiiends, of from seventeen upwards, 
your time and the use cf it is as essential to you as to 
any fiither or brother of you alL You are aocount- 
aUe for it just as much as he is. If you waste it, you 
waste not only your substance, but your very souls — 
not that which is your own, but your Maker's. 

Ay, there the core of the matter lies. From the 
hour that honest Adam and Eve were put into the 
gardfai, not— ^ I once heard some sensible preacher 
observe — "not to be idle in it, but to dress it and to 
kaq) it^^ the Father of all has never put one man or 
one woman into this world without giving each some- 
thing to do there, in it and for it: some visible, tan- 
gle work, to be left behiud them when they dier 

Young ladies, 'tis worth a grave thought — ^what, if 
called away at eighteen, twenty, or thirty, the most 
of you would leave behind you when you die ? Much 
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smbroideiy, doubtless ; yariotis pleasant, kindly, ille j 
gible letters ; a moderate store of good deeds; and a I 
carfe-load of good intentioiffl. Nothing else— save your 
name on a tombstone, or Imgering for a few more . 
yeate in femily or Mildly memory. "Poor dear 

1 what a nice livdy girl she wasP For any 

benefit aocniing through you to your generation, you 
might as well never hare lived at alL 

Buf what am I to do with my life ?" as onoe asked 
me one girl out <xf Ihe numbers who begin to feel 
aware that, whether marrying or not, each possesBei 
an individual Hfe, to spend, to use, or to lose. And | 
herein lies the momentous question. | 

The difiference between man's vocation and woman's i 
seems naturally to be tins— one is abroad, 'the o&er i 
at home : one eiittemal, the other iatemal : one active, 
the other passive. He has to go and seek out his 
path; hers usually lies dose under her feet Yet < 
eAh is as distinct, as honourable, as difitodt; and , 
whatever custom may urge to the contrary — if the life 
is meant to be a worthy or a happy ono-^^eaQh must ' 
resolutely and unshrinkingly be trod. But— Aou?/ 
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A definite answer to this qptettioa m masfij impoi* 
dUa So diyene axechaiiacten^ tmte^ eapMHtin^ 
aai cuoamBtaocefl^ ihftt to ]s7 dcmn a dist^^ 
/ ooonpatiaafar any flix wamm of ootf% cmn wrqaun^ 






To few 18 the cihaioe 80 eaey, the fidd of dntjr io vi^ 
ibafc aha need puzzle Teiy long awerwiuA wbe oafjU 
to da GenenHy— and Ala u ibe best and aafat 
goide^Hdie will find her wade lying Yerj naur at 
hand: some desnlUny tastes to ooodenae intoiegolar 
studies^ some fiinlly bonaebold qoietij to xemodel, 
some child to teach, or paient to wateh orer; All 
these being needlfw or imattaiiiaMc^ she may extend 
her aerviee out of the home into the woild| whieb 
pediaps never at any time ao mnch needed the help 
of na women. And haidfy otne of its cfaaritiei and 
duties can be done so thofO>a^ j as by a wise and 
tender woman's hand. 

Here oocnis another of those plain roles which aie 
the only guidance poasOde in the matter—* BOoio 
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rale, too — ^^Wh/UsoeverihyhartdfindeO^ lodo^doUwiOk 
Ay migW^ Question it not, philosopliise not oyer it I 
—do it I— only do it I Thoronghly and completely, 
never satisfied with less than peifectness. Be it ever 
80 great or so small, from the founding of a Tillage- 
school to the making of a collar — do it "with thy 
might ;" and never lay it aside till it is done. 

Each day's account ought to leave this balance — of 
something done. Something beyond mere pleasure, 
one's own or another's — though both are good and 
sweet in their way. Let the superstructure of life be 
enjoyment, but let its foundation be in solid work— 
didly, regular, conscientious work : in its essence and 
lesults as distinct as any "business" of men. What 
ihey expend for wealth and ambition, shall not we 
oflfer for duty and love — ^the love of our fellow-crea- 
tures, or, far higher, the love of God? "Labour is 
worship," says the proverb : also — ^ay, necessarily so 
—labour is happiness. Only let us turn fiom the 
dreary, colorless lives of the women, old and young, 
who have nothing to do, to those of their sisters who 
B busy doing something; who, believing 
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^ and aooepting the imiyeisal law, that pleasure is the 
meie aoddent of our being, and work its natnial and 
most I10I7 necessity, have set &emselyes steadilj to 
seek out and fblfil theiis. 

Tbeae are they who are litfle spoken of in the 
world at large. I do not include among them those 
whose labour should spring from an irresistible 
impulse, and become an absolute vocation, or it is not 
worfli following at all — ^namely, the professional 
women, writers, painters, musicians, and the like. I 
mean those women who lead active, intelligent, indus- 
trious lives : lives complete in themselves, and there- 
fore not giving half the trouble to their Mends that 
the idle and foolish virgins do — ^no, not even in love- 
aflbirs. Klove comes to them accidentally, (or rather 
providentially,) and happily, so much the better!— 
they wiU not make the worse wives for having been 
busy maidens. But the ^' tender passion " is not to 
them the one grand necessity that it is to aimless 
lives; they are in no haste to wed : their time is duly 
filled up; and if never married, still the habitual 
faculty of useMness gives them in themselves and 
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with otheis that obvious value, that fixed standing in 
sociely, which will for ever prevent their being drifted 
awajj like most old maids, down the cnrrent of the 
new generation, even as dead May-flies down a 
•streanu 

Thej havQ made for themselves a place in the 
world: the harsh, practical, yet not ill-meaning world, 
where all find their level soon or late, and where a 
fiivolons young maid sunk into a helpless old one, 
can no more ez^pect to keep her pristine position than 
a last year's leaf to flutter upon a spring bough. But 
an old maid who deserves well of this same world, by 
her ceaseless work therein, having won her position, 
keeps it to the end. 

Kot an iU position eith^, or nnkindly ; often higher 
and more honourable than that of many a mother of 
ten sons. In households, where ^^ Auntie" is the 
universal referee, nurse, pli^ymate^ coxnforter, and 
counsellor : in society, wher^ " that nice Miss So-and- 
so," though neither clever, handsome, nor young, is 
yet such a person as can neither be omitted nor over- 
looked: in charitable works, where she is '/such a 
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pndical body — always knows exactlj what to do^ 
and how to do it :" or perhaps, in her own house, 
flolitaiy indeed, as eveij single woman's home must 
be, yet neither dull nor xmhappy in itseli^ and the 
nndenB of cheerfiilness and happiness to many an« 
afher home besides* 

She has not married. Under Heaven, her home, 
her life, her lot, are all of her own making. Bitter 
or sweet Ihey may have been — ^it is not ours to 
meddle with themj but we can any day see their re- 
sults. Wide or narrow as her. circle of influence 
appears, she has exercised her power to the uttermost, 
and for good. Whether great or small her talents, 
she has not let one of them rust for want of use. 
Whatever the current of her existence may have been, 
and in whatever circumstances it has placed her, she 
has voluntarily wasted no portion of it — ^not a year, 
not a month, not a day. 

Published or unpublished, this woman's life is a 
goodly chronicle, the title-page of which you may 
read in her quiet countenance ; her manner, settled, 
oheerfuli and at ease; her unfailing interest in all 
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things and all people. You will rarely find she thinks 
mtDMdi about herself; she has never had time for it 
And this her life-chronicley which, out of its yery 
fUnesSi has taught her that the more one does, the 
more one finds to do — she will never flourish in your 
fiMM^ or the fiMse of Heaven, as some&ing unoommonly 
virtaoos and ezferaordinaiy. Sbe knows that, after 
all| die has simply done what it was her duty to da 

But— «nd when her plaoe is vaeant on earth, this 
will be said of her assuredly, both here and Othei^ 
'*^Ske hoA done toheU ehe wyW^ 
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SSLF-DEFEKDENCE. 



^Ii^70UW9nt« thing dcme, go jooiidf; if not^ flentL** 
This piAj axiom, of which mort men know the 
Ml Taliie, ii bj BO means so well appreciated by wo- 
man. One of tlie yerj last things we learn, often 
liixoiif^ aeoorse of niis6m.blehelplei»fiiefli, heart-bum* 
iags, difficulties, contumelies, and paii), is the lesson, 
tmi^t to boys from iheir sohool-dajB, of self-depen* 
denoe. 

Bb opposite, either plainly or impliedly, has been 
preached to us all our Utcs. ^ An independent young 
lady ''^^** a wcHuan wbo can take care of hcTself " — ^and 
such-like phrases, hare become tacitly suggestive of 
hoydemshneto, coarseness, strong-mindedness, down 
to the lowest depth of bloomerism, cigarette-smoking, 
and talkinsr alansr. 
And there are many good reasons, ingrained in the 
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very tenderest core of woman's nature, why this shotdd 
be. We are "the weaker vessel" — ^whether acknow- 
ledging it or not, most of ns feel this: it becomes 
man^s duty and delight to show ns honour accord- 
mgly. And this honour, dear as it may be to him 
to give, is stin dearer to us to receive. 

Dependence is in itself an easy and pleasant thing: 
dependence upon one we love bemg perhaps the very 
sweetest thing in the world. To resign one's self 
totaDy and contentedly into the hands of another; to 
have no longer any need of asserting one's rights or 
one's personality, knowing that both are as predoos 
to that other as they ever were to ourselves; to cease 
taking thought about one's self at all, and rest safe, at 
ease^ assured that in great things and small we shall 
be guided and cherished, guarded and helped-^in 
feet, thoroughly "taken care of" — how delicious is 
all thisi So delicious, that it seems granted to very 
few of us, and to fewer still as a permanent condition 
of being. 

Were it our ordinary lot, were every woman living 
la have either fi,ther, brother, or husband, to watch 
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wer and piotect hei^ then, indeed, the harsh but salu 
taiy doctrine of self-dependence need neyer be beard 
o£ But it is not so. In spite of the pretty ideals of 
poetS| the easy taken-for^ranted truths of old-&shioned 
educatora of female youth, this &ct remains patent to 
any persou of common sense and es^rience, that in 
the present day, wbetber yoluntarily or not, one-half 
of our women are obldgei to takd care of themselves-^ 
obliged to look solely to themsdves for maintenance, 
..position, occupation, amusement, reputation, life. 

Of oourse I refer to the large dass for which these 
^Thoughts are meantr-the single women ; who, while 
•iQOSt needing the exercise of self-dependence, are usu- 
ally the very last in wbom it is inculcated, or even per- 
mitted. From babybood they are giyen to understand 
that bdpiessness is feminine and beautiful ; belpfiil- 
nees-^xoept in certain receiyed forms of manifesta- 
tion — unwomanly and ugly. The boys may do a 
thousand things which are '' not proper for little girls.'* 

And herein, I think, lies the great mistake at the 
root of most women's education, that the law of their 
existence is held to be, not Bight, but Propriety ; a 
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certain received notion of Womanhood^ wiaxSi hm 
descended tram certain excellent grealrgnuadmotheMii 
admirably suited for some aorta of their deseebdantai 
but totally ignoring the &ct that each aex ia ecttxrpOBed 
of individuals, difiSsring in character almost aa Todxsk 
from one aiiother as fiom ihd oppotttoaex* For do 
we not continttally And mm&sMk mm ftnd mftaeolk&e 
women? andsomeof the finest ^r{)«» of dBiai«u3ler we 
have known among hofk B&teBf are they not often 
those who combine the q[ttaUti0s of bdth ? Theidbtie, 
there must be somewhere a standard of abstrttc^ r^ht, 
including manhood and womanhood^ a&d yet supe- 
rior to either. One of the first of ita common law% 
or common duties, is this of self-dependence. 

We womm are, no less tiian men, eac^ of us A dis- 
tinct existence. In two outof the thdree gteat &cta of 
our lifb we are certainly independent agents, and b31 
our life long we are accountable only, in the highest 
sense, to our own soul% and the Maker of tibem* Is 
it nattrral, is it right even, that we should lie e^ipected 
and be ready enough, too, fin* it is muoh the easiest 
way-^to hang our consdenees, duties, actions, ^pitdone^ 
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upon Bonid one dbae — tome indiyidriftl, or some aggre- 
gate of individuals jdept Soeietjr ? Ib this Society 
to draw np a code of regulations as to what is proper 
jbr us to do^ and wliat not ? Whidi latter is suppos- 
ed to be doiis lor us; if not done^ or there happens to 
be BO one to do i1^ is h to he left undone? Alack, 
Biost fie^ueuHj, whether or not it ought to be, it isl 

Eyerj one's experience may fdmish dozens of 
oases of po<»r women suddenly thrown adrift — widows 
with fitmiliefl^ orjdian girls^ reduced gentlewomenf-^ 
clinging helplessly to every male relative or friend 
they have^ year after year, sinking deeper in poverty 
cor debt| eating the bitter bread of charity, or com- 
pelled to bow an hcmest pride to the cruellest humilia- 
lion% every one df which might have been qpared 
them by the early practice of self-dependence. 

I once heard a lady say — a tenderly-reared and 
tender-hearted woman — ^that if her riches made them- 
selves wings, as in these times riches will, she did not 
know anything in the world that she could turn her 
hand to, to keep herself from starving. A more piti- 
able^ and| in some sense, humbling confession, could 
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haroQj hare been made; jet it is that not of hun* 
dredS) but of thousands^ in En^and. 
Sometimes exceptions arise: here is one: — 
Two yonng women, well educated and refined, 
were left orphans, their fistther dji^g just when his 
business promised to realise a handsome provision for 
lus fiomlj. It was essentially a man's buaness— in 
many points of view, decidedly an unpleasant one. 
Of course firiends thought "the girls" must give it up, 
go out as governesses, depend on relatives, or live in 
what genteel poverty the sale of the good-will might 
allow. But the "girls ** were wiser. They argued: 
•*If we had been boys, it would have been all right; 
we should have carried on the business, and provided 
for our mother and the whole &mily. Being women, 
well try it stilL It is nothing wrong; it is simply 
disagreeable. It needs common sense, activity, dili* 
gence, and self-dependence. We have all these ; and 
what we have not, we will learn." So these sensible 
and well-educated young women laid aside their pretty 
mnlefisness and pleasant idleness, and set to work. 
Qiqipily, the trade was one that required no personal 
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puUicilj; but ibej had to ieep llie booka^ numagB 
the stocky dioofle and sapeaiBteDd fit agents — to dc 
tilings difficulty not to say distastefbl, to most women^ 
and resign enjoyments that^ to women ciihar refine- 
ment^ mnst hare cost dafl j sdfdemaL Yet ihej did 
it; ibiej filled ibdr ttdheafs plaoe^ soatained fJaar ddi* 
eate mother in ease and laxoij, nerer onoe eomptO' 
mising ihear iromanhood hj tiieir wotl^ but ndier 
ennobling Ihe.woik bj tiieir doing of it 

Another case— di ffi srent^ and jet alike. A joong 
girl, an elder sister, had to leoehre fixr sft^Kuodier a 
w<»nan who ong^ nerer to hare bem any honesl 
man's wife. KbI waiting to be turned out of ha 
firihei^shoose^ she did a most daring and ^ impr opCT^ 
fliing-HBhe left it^ taking with her ibe biodim and 
BsterSy whom by tins means osij Ae bdiered the 
could say^ firom haxuL She settled diem in a 
Londcm lodging; and worked fixr diem as a daily 
govemess. ^Hearen helps those who help thetick 
selves." From that day this gill never was ds:!p€tid«tit 
upon any human being; while during a long liib she 

has helped and protected more dian I could crmnt— 

2* 
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pupils and pupils^ children, fiiends and liheir dhQdMli 
besides brothers and sisters-in-law, nephews and 
nieces, down to the slenderest tie of blood, ot even 
mere strangers. And yet she has never been my* 
thing but a poor governess, alwajrs independent, 
always able to assist others— becaxise she never was 
and never will be indebted to any one, ei^eept Ibr 
love while Bhe lives, and for a grave wheh she dies; 
May she long possess the one and want the other 1 

And herein is answered the "cwt bonof^ of self* 
dependence, that its advantages end not with the 
original possessor. In this much-suffering world, a 
woman who can take care of herself can always takid 
care of other peopla She not only ceases to be an 
unprotected female, a nuisance and a drag upon 
society, but her working-value therein is doubled 
and trebled, and society respects her according. 
Even her kindly male fiiends, no longe:f afraid that 
when the charm to their vanity of ^being of use to a 
lady " has died out, they fifhall be saddled with a per^ 
petual claimant for all manner of advice and assist 
anoe; the first not always followed, and the second 



cAen aooqsted iriibotti gratitude^— even ihej yield an 
imrofamtaij oonsida»ftio)(i ta a lad j who giv^ ih^n 
BO more tontfale tiian she can avoid, and is always 
capaldd of flimlriTtg and acting £>r herself so &r as 
ike natnxal resldctions and decorums of I^r sex 
•How. Trao^ tbese have ihxkt hxxdia, wliich it would 
be folly, if not woise, for her to attempt to pass; but 
a eertaitt ftie instinct, which, we flatter onrselves, is 
natiye to ns women, will generally indicate the divi* 
sion between braye self-rdiance and bold assumption. 
Perhaps the line is most easily drawn, as in moot 
difficulties^ at that point where duly ends and plea- 
sure begina Thus, we should respect one who, on a 
ndssion of mercy or necessity, went through the low- 
est portionii of St Giles' or the GkJIowgate ; we should 
be rather disgusted if she did it for mere amusement 
or bravado. All lumo^? to the poor sempstress or 
govemesg who traverses I^ndon streets alone, at all 
Incurs of day or mght, unguarded except by her own 
piodes^ ; but the strong-minded femftle who would 
ventm<e on a solitary expedition to investigate the 
humours of Cremome Gardens or Greenwich Fair, 
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thodgli peiftddy '* ieiq)6Btable,'' woQld braii exaeed 
tn^y coodenmable sort of peraonage. There are 
many things at which, as mere pleasures, a woman 
has a right to hesitate ; there k no single duty, whe* 
ther or not it lies in the ordinarjr line of her sex, from 
which she ought to shrink, if it be plainly set before 
her. 

Those who are the strongest advocates Ibr the pasih 
iye character of otur sex, its claims, proprieties, and 
restrictions, are, I haye oSbeaoL noticed, if &e most Ben- 
sitiye, not always the jxistest .or most generona I 
haye seen ladies, no longer either young or pretty, 
shocked at the idea of trayeising a street's length at 
night, yet neyer hesitate at being " fetched" by some 
female servant, who was both yonng and pretty, and 
to whom the danger of the e::q)edition, or of the late 
Twtum alone, was by far the greater of the two. I 
have known anxious mothers, who would not for 
worlds be guilty of the indecorum of sending their 
daughters unchaperoned to the theatre or a baU—^and 
very right, too 1 — yet send out some other woman's 
young daughter, at eleven p.k., to the stand for a oab. 
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Qp4a1be^Uie*boii8e6r«nqypljof beer. Itmenrer 
strikes them tibai the doctrine of female dependenoe 
extends beyond tJi^naelves^ whom it suits so easily, 
' a^ to whom it saves so much trouble ; that either 
erery woman, be she senrant or mistress, sempstress 
or fine lady, shonld leodve the ^^ protection" suitable 
toherd^ree; or that each ought to be educated into 
equal sd^dependeiKoe. Let us, at leasts hold the 
balance of justice even, nor allow an over-ccmsiderar 
tion for the delicacy of one woman to trench on the 
rights, ooQvenienoes, and honest feelings of another* 
^We mu8< help ourselves. In thia curious phase of 
social history, wh^i marriage is apparently ceasing to 
become the common lot^ and a happy marriage the 
most imcommon lot of all, we must educate our maid« 
ens into what is &r better than any blind clamor for 
ill-defined " rights " — into what ought always to be the 
fimndation of rights — duties. And there is one, the 
silent practice of which will secure to them almost 
every right they can fidrly need — ^the duty of self-de- 
pendence. Not after any Amazonian fashion; no 
mutilating of &ir womanhood in order to assume the 
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tumatiQul anaoor of me&f bufe ii»{)I]r bj the foO 
cocfiMsifle of eveiy &calt3r^ phjaical,. moiral, and ititel* 
leotoal) with which Hearesa has o&dowod vm all, 
sevetally and odloctivelj, Ib diiEai^exLt degxeoa^ allow* 
ing no oBe to itut or to lia idle^ tmtdj beeaoie tibyeir 
owner is a woidaiL And, above dl, let ^ lay the 
foniMblion of all raal womanlineas b j touching oox 
g^ fitWL their eradk tha^ the pnoeiese pearl of deoo- 
roniB beauty, ehastily of mind as well as bod j^ ezistB 
in IhemeelyeB alone ; that a din^e^hearted and pme- 
minded woman may go through the wodd, like 
Spenas^B Una, suffering, indeed, but netrer defeiice* 
Jess; Ibot-sofo and smiiched, bist nerer tainted; 
estpoaed, doubtlesB, to many trials, yet neter either 
degraded or humiliated, unless by her own acts she 
humiliates herself 

For heaven's sake-^for the sake of *^ woznanhede," 
the most hearenly thing next angelhood, (as men tell 
us when they are courting us, and which it depends 
upon ouzselTes to make them belieye in all th^ 
live8)-^young girls^ tntet yomselves; rely on yoiu> 
adyesi . Be assured that no outward oireunistaQoea 



Itaim jrou wkile j<m ke^ tbe jewel Of purity iai 
jour boioii^ and $s^ ^^reif i^sdj with lihe ste&d£lBt| 
dean i^t haad) of Irlndb, till jou use it, you ueyear 
Ink&fr ihei stseog&i though it be <»ly a woman's haud. 

Feaarodt tike world: it i^ dften juster to us tban we 
ate to otondhred Ki&ili§^hardHjo&tliugath6''weids:er 
goea ta fiie iifaU ''-^--aa so mauj idl^ is dure to hap^ 
peni tcr i^ 1lF0Dtiaa»^ou wiU dmoiEA^ atways fiod Ihat 
ifaaa ia motliieTdj because of her sex, but ^oiii some 
mhereaiqioilitiea ia beisd^ which, existing either in 
woman &tnaa^ would psoduee just the san^ result^ 
pitiM and UaiSdeable, but usually more pitiful than 
blameable. The world is hard enough^ for two-thirds 
of it are struggling for the dear life — '^ each for him- 
self and de'il tak the hindmost;" but it has a rough 
sense of moml justice after all. And whosoever 
denies tiiat, spite of all hindrances firom individual 
wiekednessi Ae right ediall not ultimately j^evail, 
impugns not alone human justice, but the justice c£ 
God. 

!rhe age <tf ehivalry, witii all its benefits and harm- 
fUnea^. 18 gone by, for us wom^a* We cannot now 
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liave mm for our kniglita^erraiit, ezpemding blood 
and life for our sake, while we hare nothing to do 
but sit idle on balconies, and drop flowers on half* 
dead victors at tilt and tonmey. Nor, on the other 
hand^ are we dressed-uip dolls, pretty playthings, to 
be fought and scrambled for--{)etted| caressed, or 
flung out of window, as our several lords and masten 
may please. life is much more equally divided be- 
tween us an^ thenu We are neither goddesses nor 
daves; they are ndther heroes nor semi-demons : we 
just plod on together, men and women alike, on the 
same road, where daily eiq)erience illustrates Hudi* 
bras's keen truth, that 

^ The Yaiae of a thing 
Is just as much as it will brini^" 

And our value is — exactly what we choose to make 
it 

Perhaps at no age since Eve's were women rated 
flo exclusively at their own personal worth, apart 
Icom p^><^^'^ flattery or tyrannical depreciation; at no 




iima in ih6 ifudd's Idrtoij jod^flo caIn 
indiTicliud mesrila^ and respected aceuidiug^ to tihe 
fpeet whidi they earned for ti bf j iwdv e g . And ihaD 
we Taloe oniadyes so meanly aa to eraaiidrr doi 
anjnrt? Shall we not xather aoeqit our priBtani, 
difficoli indeed, and leqmnng fiom na more Una 4a 
wocld 0V€9r leqimed befim^ hot fioot ila ? cij dUBml^ 
iCDdeced ihe niore bonomaUe? 

Lefcna nol beafioodcf men; ftrtibat^ I wmppcm^ 
liea afe ihe looi of all Ilie» amiaHe lii'Miiiliiwia. 
^GaKOemendaatlikBaadiandaadi^ioeL'' '^Oem^ 
Oemea fanej ao and ao iinfaninine . * ' Mj dear litda 



fixdiah eawacrdB^ do yon lldnk a man— afiwifmanyfli 
any rdation of lift^ ever lovea a woman llie moie Ibr 
leverenciiig her the km 7 orlikealierbederfiirlnna' 
fening aU her boidena ID Ua ahraldeB^ and F^^ 
her canaeienee to hia aleere? (h^ eren tappotmn 
he did like it^ ia a woman'a di v inii j to be man— or 
God? 

And here, piercing to the Foondation of all irutk— ' 
I think we may find the tmfli conoeming m\U\^ 
pendence, which ia only real and onfy raloabk wbw 
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its toot 10 not in self at all; when its strength is 
drawn not from man, but fix>m that Higher and 
Diviner Source whence eyefj indiyidnal soul pro- 
oeedsy and to whidi alone it is aoeonntable. As soon 
as any womaui old or jonng, once feelsi i/uU^ not as a 
Tague sentimental belief but as i tangible^ practical 
law of life, all weakness ends^ iJl doubt departs: die 
recognises the glory, honour^ and beaulj of her exist* 
eQ6e; she is n6 longer a&aid of its pains; she desires 
not to shift one atom of its responsibiiities to anoiheh 
She is content to ieikib it jiist as it i% from the hands 
of the All-Father; her oxdj care being so to falfil it, 
that while the world at large may recognise and pro- 
fit by her selfdependencei she herself knowing that 
the utmost strength lies in the deepest humility, 
leeognises^ solely and above all, her dependence upon 

eod. 
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OfBAMOSb fhn taomatf of miMrdil M g to do^ 
8eIM0pelidiilM90 M[iu09d Ibr ita flflUpwHCBf^ 'vb mqr 
go <» to tfafl irgty obvioaB qm iiiiiii uAmI m % www 
to dot 

A ^eeiioii fboie eu&jr flfced Aaa niwerad; ad 
fb6 ktil&ei0ii8 tcplies to wUdi| now vtxwaA nl boc^ 
pamphlet^ ndWBfU^oPi aad leriew, ip'fjjuji'ffliirg efCfjr* 
ihiiig pOflBiblo ttid irtipoiBbli'i from couijNiliOfy wifi^ 
Iiood HI A^gtttiliato'voliuitouf'j witphnwJriiytliOBM^ 
do 2X yvBKSsA nflier oonfine die mMa Huni odMv 
wise* No doabty out of Ifaew **maaj woidi^^ wlueb 
'^darken speedi,'' some plam word or two will ono 
day take shape in actioii, ao as to er^Are % ynetical 
good. In ibe meantime, it doea no barm to bare tba 
muddy pond atined np % little; moj diatobanoe ia 
better than atagnation* 
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These Thoughts — ^however desultoiy luid onsatis* 
fiMstoiji seeing the great nteed there is for deeds xather 
than words — are those of a "working** woman, who 
has been sn3h all her life, having opportunities of 
comparing the experience of other working womai 
with her own: she, therefore, at least escapes the 
jfaUj of talking of what she knows nothing about 

Female pro&saons, as distinct from what may be 
tenned female handicrafts, which merit separate dassi- 
fication and discussion^ may, I think, be thus ditided; 
the instruction of youtii; painting or art; literature; 
«nd the vocation of publio eniiertainment— i^duding 
aotresses, singers, musicians, and the like. 

The first of these^ being a calling universally 
wanted, and the easiest in which to win, at all events, 
daQy bread, is the great diasm into which the help- 
less and penniless of our sex generally {dunge ; and 
this indiscriminate ^uintus Curtiusism, so &r ttom 
filling up the gul^ widens it every hour. It must be 
so, while young women of all classes and all degrees 
of capability rush into govemessing, as many young 
men enter the church,---beoaQse they think it a 
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' loipectable " pro&ssioD k> get on iiii and are fit for 
noftbmg else. Thxis the most impottaiit of oiiiSi and 
the higbeat of fdl men's vocations, are both dq;raded 
— in 00 &r as th^ can be degiaded— by the nnworthi« \ 
nesB and incompetency of their prc^essors. 

I^ in the most solemn sense, not one woman in Ato 
thoosand is fit to be a mother, we may safely say that 
not two out of ihAt nnmber are fit to be governesses. 
Ckmsider all that the office implies: very many.cf a 
mother's duties, with the addition of conaideiable 
mental attainments, firmness of character, good sense, 
good temper, good breeding; patience, gentlenesSi 
loving-kindness. In short, every quality that goes to 
make a per&ct woman, is required of her who pre* 
somes to undertake the education of one single litde 
child* 

Doea any one pause to reflect what a "little child'' 
is? Not sentim^itally, as a creature to be philoso- 
phiaed upon, painted and poetised; nor selfishly, as a 
Idssable, scoldable, sugor-plum-feedable plaything; 
but as a human soul and body, to be moulded, in* 
Btractod, and influenced, in order that it in its turn 
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may mooldf Inafcmci, aod infliaeixjeie imboni gexraii 
tUffifl, - ABid yet^ fat fiice of Ibk awM lespondbilitf^ 
wberoin e$^ deed aiad word of hem may l>oair ftniV 
good or ill, to indefinite ^gee^ doee jmkAj eresy eda« 
cated genUevrcmian tjbzown npon lier own le aoa ie wy 
Mirly evvj kal&educated ^^ young peonon'^ who 
wifthoi^ by ihaifc pMaae to st^ out of hetr own qsAi^re 
into <bo oiie eboro i% entav npcm tfao voealaon of a 
govecpeaB, 

Wbethar it zeally it ker TooatliHiy she never stops 
totUbik] mi^jetf perkapii^ in no oilling is a penonal 
biae noNi indispenpable- Fw loiewledg^i «Dd th^ 
power of impartiiig it intelligibly^ am two ^rtinet 
an4 often i^poaito qmlitiea ; the best student by no 
means oeoesaarily makes the beat teseber t nirf, when 
boih fitcnlties are oombined, they are sometimes 
neatmHaed by scmie &nlt of disposition, sieii as want 
of temper or of wilL And allowing all thessi 
granting eyery ppaaible jnteUeetnal foid paraotieal 
compet<9(nqy, thsae remains 9^ donblftd the mond 
influenoe^ whiek, acoording to the sonne from wbkk 
itspringa, may«nnoUe4>r«Qrf<^adiildlbrI^ 
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All isbmb toe fictp 00 trite and so patent, ibsX one 
iroald almost &el it saperfluoos to state them, did ym 
[lot wee bcm uttezfy ibey are ignored day by day by 
sven seanble people; how pazents go on layishing 
sxpenes on their hotue, dresSi a^d entertainments-— 
3Terything bat the edncation of Aebr <AiIdien; send* 
tng ibeir boys to cheap boiidingHidioolSy and engagmg 
for Aebr dan^bteni govemessai at SOI a year, <» daily 
boition at sizpenee an honr; and how, as a natnnl 
imni% thoqaaads of ineapable giils, and ill-inlinnned, 
c uMBimiid oqs women, go on proftsnng to teach ereiy* 
dang wider the snn, adding lie upon lie, and mean^ 
nesB iqxm meann e s s , o ften thsm^ no Tobuitavy 
widEednesi, bnt sheer hdplessness, becanse.ihey mnsi 
BiAaop do that er starve I 

Tety an the while we expect o^r xising genemtion 
to torn eot pa^ftetion ; instead of which we find it^ 
what? 

I do solemnly aver, haying seen more than one 
generation of young girls grow up into womanhood 
-«4iat &e fidrest and best specimens of our sex that 
I have erer known have been among thoee who have 
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nerer gone to school, or sciaioely etrer had a r^^olaar 
goremeas. 

Stuelj such a fiict as ihifl — ^I put it to general expe> 
rienee, whether it is not a &ct? — indicates some gnsai 
flaw in the carrying out of this large brandi of: 
wom^s work. How is it to be remedied? I 
believe, like all reformations, it must b^in at tibe 
root — ^with the governesses themselves. 

Unless a woman has a decided pleasure and fsMsilitf 
in teaching, an honest knowledge of everything she 
professes to impart, a liking for children, and above 
all, a strong moral sense of her responsibility towards 
them, for her to attempt to enrol herself in ih^ 
scholastic order is absolute pro&nation. Better to^ 
shopwoman, needlewoman, lady's-maid-*«-Heven beocNoeie 
a decent housemaid, and learn how to sweep a floor, 
than belie her own soul, and peril many ot^r souls^ 
by entering upon what is, or ought to be, a female 
'* ministry," unconsecrated for, and incapable of the 
work. 

'^But^" say they, ^'work we must have. Gomi)e- 
titakm is s& great| that if we did not psoBm to da 



ertfjtliu^^ it would be sapposed we oould do no* 
thing : and so we diotild stanre." 

Yet, wliat is eompetitk»i ? A ntunber of people 
attempting to do what most of them can only half do, 
and acmie cannot do at fdl— thereby "catting one 
anoliher'a ihioata," as the saying is, so long as their 
moapadty is concealed ; when it ia found out, starr- 
ing. There may be exceptions, from exceeding mis* 
Ibriane and ihe like — but in the long run, I belieye 
it will be found that few women, really competent to 
what ihey undertake, be it small or great, starve for 
want of work to do. So, ia this case, no influence is 
k> deeply ^t in a house, or so anxiously retained, if 
Mdy fiom self-interest, as tilie influence of a good 
igOfTsmuKi oter the children; among the innumerable 
kfaiODg of teachers, there is nothing more difitoult to 
bid— or more valuable when found, to judge by the 
bd^ terms asked and obtained by many professors— 
ihan a lady who can teach only a single thing, solidly, 
x>nscientiously, and well. 

In this, as in most social questions, where to theo- 

iw is easy and to practise very difficulty it wiil often 

8 
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be fbtmd that iJie silent undermining of an eril nr 
safer than the loud outcry against it. If ererj go* 
vemess^ so &r as her power extends, would stdve to 
(derate the character of her profession by elevating 
its members, many of the unquestionable wrongs and 
miseries of governess-ship would gradually right 
themselves. A higher standard of capability would 
weed out much cumbersome mediomly; and, compe- 
tition Jessened, the value of labour would rise. I say 
"thte value of labour," because, when we women do 
work, we must learn to rate ourselves at no ideal and 
picturesque value, but simply as hhourers — ^&ir and 
honest competitors in the field of the world ; and our 
wares* as mere merchandise, where money's worth 
alone brings monqr, or has any right to expect it 

This applies equally to the two next professions, 
art and literature. I put art first, as being the most 
difficult — perhaps, in its highest form, almost impos- 
ttUe to women. There are many reasons for this; in 
die course of education necessary for a painter, in the 
Ml uxmatural repugnance that is felt to women's 
^Hlgnipir Avwn '^tbe life," attending anatomical dis* 
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tmi&oDBj and so on — all which stodiea are indis* 
peosable to one who would plumb the depths and 

* • 

Bosle the heists of tto most arduous of the liberal 
arts. Whether any woman will eyer do this, lemama 
jtot to be proved. Meantime, many lower and yet 
bduraiable positions are open to female handlers of 
th6 brash* 

But in literataie we own no such boundaries ; there 
W6 meet men on level ground — and, shall I say it?-— 
we do often beat them in their own field. We are 
acaAe and accurate historians, clear explanators of sci- 
enoe, especially successftQ in imaginative works, and 
within the last year Awrora Leigh, has proved that we 
caa write as great a poem as any man among them 
alL Any publisher's list, any handfhl of weekly or 
monthly periodicals, can testify to our power of enter- 
ing boldty on the literary profession, and pursuing it 
wholly, self-devotedly, and self-reliantly, thwarted by 
no hardships, and content with no height short of the 
hi^est. 

So much for the best of us — ^women whose work 
will float down the ages safe and sure ; there is no need 
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to speak of it or them. But there is another seoond 
arj class among us, neither "geniuses" nor ordinary 
^omen — aspiring to both destinies, and usually acluey« 
ing neither: of these it is necessary to say a word. 

In any profession, there is nothing, short of being 
absolutely evil, which is so injurious, so fatal, as 
mediocrity. To the amateur who writes "sweetly" 
or pamts "prettily," her work is mere recreation; 
and though it may be less improving for the mind 
to do small things on your own account^ than to be 
satisfied with appreciating the greater doings of otiier 
people, still, it is harmless enough^ if it stops there. 
But all who leaye domestic criticism to plunge into 
fhe open arena of art — ^I use the word in its widest 
ssnae— must abide by art's seyerest canons. One of 
diMa is, ihat every person who paints a common* 
phoa picture, or writes a mediocre book, contributes 
taDpomily-— hAppily, only temporarily — ^to lower 
fltendaid of publio taste, fills unworthily some 
competitor's place, and without achieving any 
good, does a positive wrong to the commu* 




! 
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One 18 often tempted to beUeye^ in the great in^ 
flax of small talents which now deluges us, that if 
half the books wiitt^ and pictoies painted, were^ 
made into one great bcxifirei it would be their 
ahorlesC^ eaaiesti and safest waj of illuminating the 
wcaSdm 

TbsaSofte^ let meu do as they wiU-nand^trulj they 
aie oAen ten times vainer and more ambitious than 
wel — but I would advise every woman to examine 
heisdf and judge beraeli^ morally and intellectually, 
by liie sharpert; tests of criticism, befi>re she attempts 
art or literature^ either for abstract &me or as a means 
of livdihood. Let her take to hearty humbly, the 
taUing truth, that 

"^ Fools rush in where angeb fear to tread,** 

and be satisfied that the smallest perfect achievement 

is nobler than the grandest fidluxe. But having, after 

mature deliberation, chosen her calling^ and conscien* 

tiously believing it is her calling — that in which she 

shaL do most good, and best carry out the aim of her 

8* 
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existence— let her fidfil to the last iota its solemn 
requirements. 

These entail more, much more, than flighly jotmg 
genius or easily-satisfied mediocrity ever dreams of; 
labour incessant, courage inexhaustible, sustained 
under difficulties, miafortones, and rebuffii of every 
oonceiyable kind— added &ereto, not tmirequently, 
the temperament to which these things come hardest 
' Le gdnie iiest Ja patience; and though there is a truth 
beyond it — since all the patience in the world will 
not serve as a substitute tix genius,-'-still, never was 
a truer saying than this of old Buffon's. Especially 
as applied to women, when engaged in a profession 
which demands firom them, no less than from men, 
the fervent application, and sometimes the total devo- 
tion of a lifetime. 

For, high as the calling is, it is not always, in the 
human sense, a happy one ; it often results in, if it 
does not spring firom, great sacrifices; and is fiill of a 
dioiisand misconstructions, annoyances, and tempta- 
%mik Nay, since ambition is a qualily fax ofiener 
in us than in the other sex, its veiy suiy 
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eeaaes are less sweet to women than to men. Many a 
^cdebrated authoress" or '^ exquisite paintress" mua^ 
have felt the heart-truth in Aurora Leigh,: 

<<I might have been a oommofl woman, now, 
And happier, less known and less left alone^ 
Perhaps a better woman after aU^ 
With chubby children hang^g round my neck, 
To keep me bw and wise. Ahmel the Tines 
That bear audi fniit are proud to stoop with it— 
^le pahn stands tiprig^t in a realm of sand." 

And, setting aside both these opposite poles of the 
female character and lot, it remains yet doubtful whe- 
ther tiie maiden-aunt who goes fixHn house to house, 
perpetually busy and useful — ^the maiden houae- 
mother, who keeps together an orphan &inily, haying 
all the cares, and only half the joys of maternity or 
miatress-ship— even the active, bustling " old maid," 
determined on setting everybody to rights, and having 
a finger in every pie that needs her, and a few that 
d(Hi't^-I question whether each of these women haa 
not a more natural| and therefore, probably, a happier 
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g xi at c n cc, llia& ttnj "ironuoi <xf geniiis^ that erer 
jBBliglilenfid Ae iroiM. 

But happiness is nol Ae first nor the only thing on 
earAu Whosoeter has entered upon this vocation in 

» 

tiie li^t S3pirit| let her keep to it^ nd&er afiraid nor 
ai^iamed. The days of Uiie-Btockings are over : it is 
a notable fi«% that the best housekeeper^ the neatest 
needlewomen, the most discreet managers of their 
own and others' affidi% are ladies whose names the 
world eons over in library lists and exhibition cata 
k^nes. I conld give them now— except that the 
world has no pos^ble business with them, except to 
Mid their books and look at their pictures. It must 
imply something d^cient in the women themselves, 
if iStA rade onriosity of this said well-meaning but 
^Am impertin wt public is ever allowed to break in 
iqpM lihal dearest right of every woman — the invio* 
IMliiDottty of her home. 

IflttmA— in these books and by these pictures — 
Itil9liiii7> ^ ^ ^^ ^SH and no quarter. To exact 
^ merely on aocoxmt of her sex, is in any 
Hk 1^ ^wardice. She has entered the 
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neatEal lealm of pme nrtelVrt — Ins domied bcni- 
aimonr and must caiij on with hmfalf iMWiarniHl 
weapons a ccHnbat^ of wbidb the least lewaid m her 
ejQBf in which she never can tnase up or ban o«t 
either the woman-tearB or wonsiMmilei^ will be Ibsl 
publie acknowledgment called Fama 

This feme^ as grined in ait or liiwalHw^ is certain]^ 
ci a -pwte^ and sa&r kind than diat whidi fills to 
the lot of Ihe fimale arUsie^ 

Most people win ffcant that no goBSt gift is gtrcn to 
behidunderaboshd; diat a Saab SiddoM^ a Bt^ 
chdi or a Jenny lind, being created, was eotstnl J not 
created £>r nothing. There seems no lesson wh j a 
gieat actroas or vocalist shoold not exercise bar talents 
to the ntmost §x the world's benefit^ and heat own; 
nor that any genioi^ boiling and busting up to find 
expieaaion^ should be pepit down, emelly and danger* 
ously, becaose it leliises to mn in the ordinary ehan- 
xiel of feminine derdopment. Bat the last piofeaaon 
of the fbiir which I haye eanmerated as the only paths 
at present open to women, is the one whack is the 

8* 
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most full of perils and diffioulldes, on accoidit of the 
pefsonalit J involved in its exercise. 

We may paint scores of pictures, write shelvesful 
of books — die errant children of our brain may be fiuni- 

• Kar half over the known world, and yet we ourselves 
sit as quiet by our chimney-comer, live alife as simple 
and peaceful as any happy " common woman" of them 
1^ But with the or^fsfoit is very di£ferent{ she needs 
to be constantly before the public, not only mentally, 
but physically : the general eye becomes familiar, not 
merely witii her genius, but her corporeality; and 
every comment of admiraticm or blame awarded to 
her, is necessarily an immediate personal criticism. 
This of itself is a position contrary to Hie instinctive 
something — call it reticence, modesty, shyness, .what 
you win — ^whieh is inherit in every one of Eve's 
daughters. Any young girl) standing before a large 

, parly in her first k£leau vivarU — any singing-pupil at 
a public examination— «ny boy-lover or some ador- 
able actress, at the moment when he first thinks of that 
goddess as hi$ wifi^ will understand what I mean. 
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Bat that 18 bj no meaiis the diief objection ; fe fl^ 
feeling of personal ghyness dies ont^ and in the true 
mUsle beoomea altogether meirged in the love and 
in^iatioii of her art — Ihe ineaqdicaUe fiactnalioii of 
iribioii tans tiie many-ejed gaang bums into a men 
^pnblic^" ci whose indmdnalilj the peffinner la no 
move eonscioaa than was the Pythones of her eade^ 
and soented Gieek audience^ when ahe filt on her 
tripod tiie afflatus of the anocmqaeraUe^ inentsUe 
goi The saddest phaae of artiste4ife — m\adk m, 
donbdesi^ tiie natoial lesnlt of Urn eoostant i^ipear^ 
anoe befiire Ihe pnbKe eye^ Una jncg si int ttng^ ton 
fliepiiblic^s pfsniniial Tevdiet— is its inteose htwobu^ 
tsiy csgjotiflDL 

No <me can have aeea aajduag of fliealiieil or 
mronttJ eiides vitheni nrtiring fhis ibr fneesMSt 
veevmoe to ^«y V^^ ^«y ^^ag^'' ^ what die pot^ 
lb think of M&" la Ihe hand4o4iaftl stagg^ for 
the ca{Hicioos poUic^s finroor^ Hus sad s^el&ldMMi k 
upptaeadj ineritable^ "Eadb for hiumit*' imtun 
. imi^anted in mamlhie natsn^ for ils <fwu ytrnm^n^ 
tion; bat when it ooines to ^ eai^li for is'iie^-^ 
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you see tiie fiuiest Shakespeare hexoineB tan led oi 
pale at the mention of a liyal impeisonator — ^when 
Miss This caooot be asked to a party for fear of meet* 
ing Madame That, or if they do meet, throngh all 
their smiling dvility you peroeive their backs are up^ 
like two strange cats meeting at a parlour^oor — I say, 
this is the most lamentable of all results, not abso- 
lutely yidous, whioh the world, and the necessity of 
working in it, effect on women. 

And for this reason the profession of public enter- 
tainment, in all its gradation, fiom the in3pired 
tragedienne to the poor chorus-singer, is, above any 
profession I know, to be marked with a spiritual 
Humane Sodety's pole, ^^ Dangerous.^^ Not after, the 
vulgar notion : we have among us too many chaste, 
nuitronly actressy and chffllmnglnaidm-vocalis^ to 
enter now into the old question about the " respecta- 
bility" of the stage; but on account of the great 
danger to temperament, character, and mode of 
thought, to which such a life peculiiBrly e:q)06e8 ita 
followers. 

But if a woman has chosen it— I tepeat in this as 
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mattf odMP— letker soiiHpiil; fir 
ciimation tihc 'wvAiiiaii^ likv Ae '^ umli— ^* 'Si 
alL" Ifoforki her be sodded bjr her edEng^ hit 
mould her caDbig to hendf ; bemgeecfcij 
on^ to be^ tihe wniMn fini^ Ae flriH* 
And, donbfleai^ eo ne winy ; doyhflew eae eoold 
find, not cfslj emoDg the h^ier naloi of lUi jmtm^ 
wxkf where geMooBm itatitMiB ee ft jnnffiog aid kAii- 
ing fiie^ but in ifti lower degma^ winy who^ under 
Ihe ^boe of the fcoffi^ifti and Ae din of popokr 
i^hnee, hsve kept Aeir fiedineM aid mglmfi of 
diAiacter nnfkded to the eodL Aje^eren among poor 
balktrdanoera^ eapenng with eet rouged smke end 
leaden heartB — ooaiaeacieamingooneert^ingeii; doing 
aham paAoe at a goinea arni^it — flaunting actresKa- 
of-all-work, fizmlj believing Ihemselyes the heAJidiel 
or Laefy Jfaebeih extant^ and yet eondeeoending to 
take ever 8o small a part — even the big-headed ^prin' 
€688^^ of an Easter extrayagaoza, for the sake of the 
old parents, or the fiddler-husband and the sickly 
babies at home. No doubt, many of them live— let 
na rather say, endure— a life as pure, as patient, as 
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^1 as tiiat of hundreds of timid, daintily 
protected giilS| and would-be coiiect matrons, who 
shrink in safe privacy firom the yeij thoo^t of these 
But HeaTsn oonnts and cares fi>r aH 

ThereCbre^ in this perilous road, douUe honour be 
unto those who ^nJk upright^ double pity unto those 
who&UI 

Conning oyer again this desultory t^pter, it seems 
to me it all comes to ndiher more nor less than this : 
that sihce a woman, by choosKug a definite profession, 
must neoessarily quit the kindly sheher and safe nega- 
tiyeness of a private life, and assume a substantive 
position, it is her duty not hastily to decide, and be- 
fore deciding, in ev^ way ta eount the cost But 
having chosen, let her fdlffl her lot Let there be no 
hesitations^ no re^rets^ no oomprconises — ^they are at 
once cowardly and' vain, ^e may have missed or 
fbregcKie modx i — I' repeat, our natural and happiest 
life is when we lose ourselves in the exquisite absorp- 
tion of home, the delicious letirement of dependent 
k>ve; but what she has, she has, and nothing can 
, «vAr take. it from her. Nor is it| after all, a^onall. 
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FEMALE HANDICRAFTS. 



While planning this chapter I chanoed to read, in a 
late nnmber of the Norih British Quarterly ^ a paper 
headed " Employment of Women," which expressed 
many of my ideas in forms so much clearer and bet- 
ter than any into which I can cast them, that I long 
hesitated whether it were worth while attempting to 
set them down here at all ; but afterwards, seeing that 
these Thoughts aim less at originality than usefulness 
— ^nay, that since they are but the repetition in one 
woman's written words of what must already have 
occurred to the minds of hundreds of ^ther women, — 
if ihey were startlingly original, they would probably 
cease to be useful, — ^I determined to say my say. It 
matters little when, or how, or by how many, truth ih 
spoken, if only it be truth. 
Taking up the question of female handicrafts^ in 
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eontradistinction to female professions, the flist thiog 
that strikes one is the largeness of the subject, and 
how very little one practically knows about it Of 
necessity, it has not much to say fi>r itself; it lives by 
its fing^s rather than its brains ; it cannot put its life 
into print S(Hnetimes a poet does this for it, and 
timlk xnillionfl with a Song of the Shirt; or a novelist 
prasentB us with some imaginary portrait — some Let' 
Hot Arnold^ Susan Ebpley, or JSuthj idealised more or 
less, it may be, yet sufficiently true to nature to give 
OS a passing interest in our shop-girls, sempstressefl^ 
and maid-servants, abstractedly as a class. But of the 
individuals, of their modes of existence, feeling, and 
diought — of liieir sorrows and pleasures, accomplish- 
meists and defects— we '* ladies" of the middle and 
upper ranks, espedally those who reside in great 
towns, know essentially nothing. 

The whole working dass is a sil^it dass; and this 
division of it being a degree above the cottage visita- 
tions of Ladies Bountiful, or the legislation of Ten- 
Hours'-Bill Committees in an enlightened British 
Parliament, is the most silent of alL Yet it includes 
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80 many grades — from the West-end millincjr, who 
diesses in silk every day, and is almost (often quite) 
a "lady,'' down to the wretched lodging*honse 
* slavey," who seems to be less a woman than a mere 
working animal — ^that^ viewing it^ one shrinks back 
in awe of its vastness. What an enormons infinenoe 
it mnst nnoonsGiOQsly exercise on society, this dumb 
mnltitade^ whieh^ behind counters^ in work-rooms, 
garrets, and bazaars, or in servioe at £stfihionable, 
req)eotable^ or barely decent honses, goes toiling, 
tdling on, from morning tiU night — often ftom ni^t 
till moming^-at anything and everything, just fi>r 
daily bread and honesty I 

Now, Society recognises this &ct— gets up early- 
dosing movements, makes eloquent ffpeeches in hawn 
tleeves or peers' broadcloth at Hanover Square 
Booms, or writes a letter to the Timea^ enlarging on 
the virtue of ordering oourt-dxesses in time, so that 
one portion of Queen Victoria's female subjects may 
not be hurried into disease or death, or worse, in 
order that another portion may shine out brilliant 
tod beautiful at Her Majesty's balls and drawing- 
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tooms. AH this is good; but it is only a dn^ in the 
bucket — a little oil cast on the top of the stream. 
The great tide -of struggle and suffering flows on just 
the same; the sui&ee may be slightlj troubled, but 
the undercurrent seems to be in a state which it is 
impossible to <diange. 

Did I say ^impossible?" Ko; I do not beUere 
there is anything under heaven to which we haye a 
right to apply that word. 

Apparently, one of the chief elements of wrong m 
the class which I haye distinguished as handicrafts- 
women, is the great and invidious distinction drawn 
between it and that of professional women. Many 
may repudiate this in theory ; yet, practically, I ask 
lady^mothers whether they would not rather take fi>r 
daQ^t^^in-law the poorest goyemess, the most pen- 
niless dependant, than a " person in business^'-^-^milli- 
ner, dress-maker, shop- woman, &c. ? As for a domes- 
tic servant — ^a cook, or even a lady's-maid — ^I am 
a&aid a young man's choice of such an one for his 
wife, woxdd ruin him for ever in the eyes of Society. 

Sodety — begging her pardon I — is often a great 
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fooL Why flbould it be less creditable to make gck)d 
dteaaea than bad books? In what is it better to be al 
jiight a singing servant to an applauding or capri« 
cioQsly oontemptuous public, than to wait on the said 
public in the daj^time fiom behind the counter of 
shop or bazaar? I confess, I cannot see the znighty 
difference; when the questLOBi as must be distinctly 
imderstood, concerns not personal merit or endow- 
ments, but external calling. 

And here comes in &e old war&re^ which b^an 
wor&ily enough, in &d respect due to mind oyer 
matter, head-work oyer hand-work, but has deterio 
rated by custom into a ridiculous and contemptible 
tynmny— the battle between professions and trades. 
Ishall not enter into it here. Happily, meai are now 
slowly waking up — ^women more slowly stilt— to a 
perception of the trulji, that honour is an intriaasio and 
)iot extrinsic possession ; that one means of liyelihood 
is not of itself one whit more *' respectable" than 
another; that credit or discredit can attach in no de« 
gree to the work done, but to the manner of doing it| 
and to the individual who does it ^ 
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Bltt^ <m the oiher hand, any daM tliat^ as a daiSi 
ladoB honaori has usaaUji some time or oiheri fiJlen 
fllioii in desert of it ThuBf among handicrafiswomen, 
wlio bear to profeBsional women the same relation as 
tradesmen to gentlemen, one often finds great seliy 
assertion and eqniyalent want of self-respect, painfdl 
lervjlitj or pitiable impertinence-r-in short, many of 
those jGstnlts^ which arise in a transition state of partial 
edueationy and accidental semi-refinement Also^ 
sBioe a eertala amount of both refinement and educa* 
tkm is neoessaiy to create a standard of moral consd- 
entjonsnessy this order of women is much more defi- 
fOeo^ than &e one above it in that stem, steady up- 
tightness which constitutes what we call elevation of 
charaoter. Through the want of pride in their callings 
and lazily or slovenliness of principle in pursuing it, 
tbey are at war with the dass above them; which 
jusfly complains of those unconquerable &ults and 
deficiencies l^t make patience the only virtue it can 
practise towards its inferiors. 

How amend this lamentable state of things ? How 
lessen the infinite wrongs, errorsi and sufferings of 
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this maas of womanlioodi out of which aro (tioAted 
oar dhuichyardfl, hospitalSi prisomSy peoiten^Mea ; 
from which, moie than firom any other aectioa of 
iodetjTi is taken that pest and angcdah <rf our streets^ 
the 

«ISgh^ thousand women in one smfle^ 
Who onl^ smila at ni^^t beneath the gaa.* 

Many writeia of botih sexes are now stariying to 
answer this question; and inanj otheis, woddng 
more bj their lives lihan their pena^ are practically 
trying to solve the problem. All honour and sue* 
cess attend both* workers and writersi Each in 
their vocation wHI spur on society to bestir itael4 
and, by the combination of popular feeling, to 
achieve in some large fiimr a solid social'good* 

But in these Thoogbts I would fiin address mdi^ 
viduals. I want to cfpeak, not to sode^ at laige^ 
fi>r as we well know, "everybody's business" is often 
'* nobody's business," but to each woman separately, 
appealing to her in her personal cluancter as em* 
ployer or employei ^ . • .. 
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Ajd^ first, as employer. 

I am afiaid it is from some natatal deficiency in 
t^ constitatloii of our sex that it is so difficult to 
teilch us justice. It certainly was a mistake to make 
that admirable yirtae a female; and even then the 
all^oiist seems to have found it necessary to ban- 
dage her eyes. No; kindlinesfl, unselfishness, chi^ 
rity, come to ns by nature; but I wish I could see 
more of my mst^s learning and practising what it 
fipr more difficult and &r less attractiye— common 
justice, ec^^ecially towards one another. 

In dealing with men, there is little fear but thai 
they will take care of themselyes. That '^first law 
of nature," self-preservation, is — doubtless, for wise 
porpoeea — imprinted pretty strongly on the mind of 
the male sex. It is in transactions between women 
and women tiiat the difficulty lies. Therein — ^I put 
the question to the aggregate conscience of us all 
—is it not, openly or secretly^ our chief aim to get 
the largest possible amount of labour for the smallest 
posdble price? 

We do not mean any harm ; we are only acting- 
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yfor the bestr— for our own benefit, and that of thise 
nearest to ub; and yet we are committing an act of 
injastice, the result of which fills slopselleis' doors 
with starving sempstresses, and causes unlimited 
eompetitLon among incompetent milliners and dress- 
makers, while skilled labour in all these branches 
is lamentably scarce and eztravagantlj dear. Of 
ooursel so long as one continually hears ladies say: 
'^Oh, I got such and such a thing almost for half- 
price — such a baigaint" or: "Do you know I have 
found out such a cheap dressmaker I" May I suggest 
to these the common-sense law of political economy, 
that neither labour nor material can possibly be got 
"cheaply" — that is, bek>w its average acknowledged 
oost, without samebodj^s hmig cheated? Conse^ 
quently, these devotees to cheapness^ when not vic- 
tims — ^which they frequently axe in the long run — 
are very little better than genteel swindlers. 

There is another lesser consideration, and yet not 
small either. Labour, xmfiurly remimerated, of ne* 
cessity deteriorates in quality, and thereby lowers the 
standard of appreciation. Bvety time I pay a low 
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price fiir aa ill-fitfdiig gown or aa v^j tawdiy bosmet 
— idieapneBS is tuniallj tawdiy— -I am wzonging not 
merelj myael^ bat my employ^ by enoouiagiiig 
careless work and bad taste, and by thus going in di* 
lect opposition to a mle firom whence springs so much 
that is eclectic and beaatifiil in the female chaiacter, 
tibat " whaterer is worth doing at all is worth doing 
welL" I^ on the contrary, I knowingly pay below 
its value £>r really good work, I am, as aforesaid, 
ndther more nor less than a dishonest appropriator 
of other people's property — a swindler — a thitf. 

Humiliating as the confession may be; it must be 
owned that, on the whole, men are less prone to this 
petty yioe than we are. You rarely find a gentleman 
beatmg down his tailor, cheapening his hosier, or 
haggling with his groom over a few shillings of wages. 
Either his wider experience has enlarged his mind, 
or he has less time for bargaining, or he will not take 
the trouble. It is among 71s, alas! that you see most 
^instances of "stinginess" — ^not the noble economy 
which can and does lessen its personal wants to the 
narrowest rational limit, but the mean parsimony 
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irtMli tiioB to satisfy them below oos^ric^ and con- 
flsqmnilj always at scnnebodj bIjk's expense rather 
dMn its own. Against this crjring sisr-Hione the less 
a sin becanse often masked as a tktd^ a&d eren ocxr- 
niptod from an ori^md lirta^^^it beoomes otir 
bonnden dtity, as wotneo, to jpfotest iriih aQ oar 
power. More especially^ beeatise it id a t^nptatik^ 
peeoliar to ourselves; eng^dsi^ by many a cruel 
domestio narrowness, many a grinding straggle to 
**make endis meet," of wMdi the ediiarpness always 
ftlls to the woman's lot, to a degree that men, in tiieir 
grand pictoresqae pride «id recMess indi£ferenoe to 
escpense, can rasely either feel or .appreciate. 

I do not here adyaUde the aigament, nsoally en 
Hxtced by experience, thai cheapness always corner 
dearest in the end, and that only a wealtiiy person 
can affbrd to make "bargains;" b^canse I wish to 
open the question — and leave it— ctti the &r higher 
ground of moral justice* The celebrated sentiment 
of Benjamin Franklin, " Honesty is tiie best pdiey,'^ ' 
appears rather a mean land onchristian mode of incut 
eating the said virtue^ 
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Afio&er ifijustiecj less patent, but eqnallj harmfiil, 
ia constantlj committed by ladies — ^nasnelj) the coft> 
dactiiig ci businesB relations in an unbnsiness-like 
manner. Garelesoiess, iiregolarity, or delay in giy* 
ing ofders; needless absorption of time, which ia 
meney ; aiiid, abote all, want of explicitness and deoi- 
sion, ate fitnlts whieh no one dare complidn of in a 
ctustotiler, but yet which result in the most cruel 
wrong. Bsriiaps the first quality in an employer is 
to know her own mind; the second, to be able to state 
it dearly, flo ikS to avoid the possibility of mistake; 
and no enof caused by a blunder or irrescdution cm 
her part diotiH ever be visited upon ihe person 
employed* 

l%ere is one injustice which I hardly need refer to, 
so nearly does it approach to actual dishonesty. Any • 
lady who wilftdly postpones payment beyond a rea- 
sonable time, or in any careless way prefers her 
convenience to her duty, her pleasure to her sense of 
right — ^who for one single day keeps one single person 
waiting for a debt which at all lies within her power 
to discharge — ^is a creature so far below the level of 
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true womanhood that I would rather not speak of 
her. 

And noW| as to the class of the employed. It 
resolyes itself into so many branches that I shall 
attempt only to generalise, nor refer to distinctiYe 
occupations, which are dividing, subdividing and 
extending from year to year. The world is slowly 
diaoovering that wom^i are capable of &r more crafts 
than was supposed, if only they are properly educated 
jfoar them: that^ here and abroad, they are good 
aooountants, shopkeepers, drapers' assistants, telegraph 
clerks, watch-makers: and doubtless would b^^better, 
if the ordinary training which 'almost every young 
man has a chance of getting, and which in any cas^ 
be is supposed to have, were thought equally indis- 
pensable to young women. And well, indeed, if it 
were so: for there is no possible ^ condition of life 
where business habits are not of the greatest value to 
any woman. 

I have heard the outcry raised, that this educating 
^ene sex to do the w^rk and press into the place of 
lid 0* ws the value of labour, and so depreci 
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ales ite ehiiiu^es of mAtr^^ to the manifest ixguiy 
of both. Channingtheoiy I which pays us the double 
edged eomplima]^ of being so eyidently afraid of our 
competitive powers, and sooomplaoently satisfiedy thai 
the sde purpose and use c£ our existence is to be 



But Nature, wiser than such theorists, contradiflts 
them without any argument of ours. She has auffi* 
dently Hmited our physique to prevent our being veiy 
fiital rivals in manual labour; she has given us in* 
stindar that will rarely make us prefer masculine oc* 
eupations to sweeping the bearlih and roddng the 
cradle— when, such duties are possible^ And if it 
were not so, would the case be any better? There is 
a certain amount of work to be done, and somebody 
must do it: a certain community to be fed, and it 
must be fed scnnehow. Would it benefit the male 
portion thereof to bave all the burden on their own 
shoulders? Would it raise the value of their labour 
to depreciate ours? or advantage them to keep us, 
forcibly, in idleness, ignorance, and incapacity? I 
trow not. Bather let each sex have a feir chance: let 
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women, and angle women above all, be taught to io 
all they can, and do it as well as^thej can. Little fear 
tliat there will not remain a sufficientlj wide field 
open to competent men, and <Hdy men, in eveay 
handicraft : Uttle fear that the natural mi^ of moBt 
women will not always be the cherished labours of 
thefireade. 

One trade in aU its branches^ domestie or otherwise^ 
is lilcely to remain principally our own-— the xise 6£ 
the needle. 

Who amongst us has not a ^eat reverence for Ihat 
little d^ty tool; such a wondeiM biightener and 
consoler ; our weapon of defence against slothfulness, 
weariness, and sad thoughts; our thri^- helper in 
poverty, our pleasant friend at all times? Thoai the 
first " cobbled*up " doll's firock— the first neat stitch- 
ing for mother, or hemming of &th^s podcet-hand* 
kerchief-— the first bit of sewing shyly done for some 
one who is to own the hand and all its duties — most 
of all, the first strange, delicious fajry work, sewed at 
diligently, in solemn &ith and tender love, for the 
tiny creature as yet unknown and unseen-^truly, no 
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ose hot OQiselyes oaa tell wljiat the needle is to na 
wonoieii, 

Witii all due reqpeot fi)r biaina^ I think women 
eamot be too eerly taii^t to respect likewise their i 
#wn ten fiogexa 

it is in gmod thing to be a good needlewoman, even 
m what is oaUed in Kngland ^'plain sewing," and in 
Sootiaod, a ''white seam;" and any one who eyer 
tried to make a dress knows well enough t&t aidli, 
patience^ and ingenuity, nay, a o»rtain kind of g^us, 
is neeessary to achieve any good result Of all artifi- 
eers, t^e poor dressmaker is the last who oug!PV6 be 
grudged good payment Instead of depreciating, we 
shonld rather try to inspire her with a sincere follow- 
ing of h^ art as an art— even a pleasant pride in it 

<< The labour we delight in physics pain ;** 

and it may be doubted whether any branch of labour 
can be worthily pursued unless the labourer take an 
interest in it beyond the mere hire. I know a dress- 
maker who evidently feels personally aggrieved when 
you dedine to yield to her taste in costume; who 
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never spares pains or patience to adorn her customers 
to the very best of her skill ; and who, by her serious 
and simple belief in her own buginess, would half per- 
suade you that the destinies of the whole dyilised 
world hung on the noble but neglected art of mantua- 
making. One cannot but respect that woman I 

Much has been said concerning justice firom the em* 
ploy^r to the employed, and as much might be said in 
behalf of the opposite side. For a person to under- 
take more work thanr she can finish, to break her pro* 
mises, tell white lies, be wasteftil, unpunctual, is to be 
ecarS^ less dishonest to her employer than if she 
directly robbed her. The want of conscientiousness, 
which is only too general among the lower order of 
shopke^rs and people in business, does more to 
brand upon trade the old stigma which the present 
generation is wisely endeavouring to effiaoe, and to 
blacken and broaden the line, now &st vanishing, be- 
tween tradesfolk and gentlefolk — ^more, tenfold, than 
all the narrow-minded pride of the most prejudiced 
aristocracy. 

I should like to see working women — handicrafts* 
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womea — take up tkeir pride, and wield it with sense 
and courage; I should like to see them educating 
themselves, for education is the grand motive power 
in the advancement of all classes. I do not allude to 
Qiere book-learning, but that combination of mental, 
moral, and manual attainments, the mere desire for 
and appreciation of which give a higher tone to the 
whole being. And there are few conditions of life, 
whether it be passed at the counter or over the needle, 
in the work-room or at home, where an intellig^t 
young woman has not some opportunity of gaining 
information; little enough it may be — from a book 
snatched up at rare intervals, a print-shop window 
glanced at| as she passes along the street — ^a silent ob- 
servation and imitation of whatever seems most plea* 
sant and refined in those of her superiors with whom 
she may be thrown into contact. However small her 
progress may be, yet if she have a genuine wish for 
mental improvement, the true thirst after what is good 
and beautiful — ^the good being always the beautifiil — 
for its own sake, there is little fear but that she will 
gradually attain her end. 
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There is one<2las8 which, £rom its daily and hourly 
fipniliar ity with that alx>ye it, has perhaps more op 
portonities than any for this gradual self-cultiyatioii-*-* 
I mean the daas of domestic servants; but these, 
though belonging to the ranks of women who lire by 
hand-labour, form a body in so mxaj points distinct, 
that they must form the subject of a separate chapter. 

Cannot some one suggest a slight amendment on 
the usual ciy of elevating the working classes— 
tfheiher it be not possible to arouse in them the 
desire to elevate themselves ? Every growth of nature 
begins less in the external force appUed than the vital 
principle assertiDg itself within« It is the undercur^ 
rent that helps to break up the ice ; the sap, as well 
as the sunshine, that brings out the green leaves 
of spring. I doubt if any class can be success- 
fully elevated unless it has indicated the power to 
raise itself; and the first thing to make itworthy of 
respect is, to teach it to rec^>ect it8el£ 

<^In all labour there is profit" — ay, and honour too, 
if the toilers could but recognise it ; if the large talk 
now current about the *' dignity of labour" could only 
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he wixMi to pnetiee ; i^ to b^in at the beginning 
ire eoidd l»t eafCh persuade the handful of young 
persons immediately around us and under our influ- 
ence, that to make an elegant dress or pretty bonnet 
—nay, even to oook a good dinner, or take pride in a 
neatly kept house, is a right creditable, womanly 
thing in itself quite distinct from the profit accruing 
^rom it Also, since hope is the mainspring of excel- 
lence, as well as of happiness, in any calling, let it be 
imp:efised on every one that her future ad yancement 
lies, sfirituaUy as well as literally, in her own hands. 
Selflcmit, with the eommonest chance to start with, 
win a real good worker fiul to find employment; sel* 
domer still, with diligence, industry, dyility, and 
punctuality, will a person of eyen moderate skill laek 
tnistomers* Worth of any kind is rare enough in the 
world for most people to be thankful to get it^--and 
keep it, too. In these days, the chief difficulty seems 
to consist, not in the acknowledgment of merit, but 
the Andi^g of any merit that is worth acknowledging 
-9-aboye all, any merit that has the sense and consis- 
iQi^oy to acknowledge and haye fidth in itseli^ and to 
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trolsrt in its own power of upholding itself afloat in 
the yeiy stormiest biIlow3 of the tempestuous wodd ; 
assQzed with worthy old MUton, that 

" If virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.** 

But I am pulled down from this Utopia of female 
handierafts by the distant half-smothered laughter of 
my two maid-servants, going cheerily to their bed 
through the silent house ; andl)y the recollection that 
I myself must be up early, as my new sempstress is 
coming to-morrow. Well, she shall be kindly treated, 
have plenty of food and drink, light and fire ; and 
though I shall be stem and remorseless as fitte respect- 
ing the quality of her work, I shall give her plenty 
of time to do it in. No more will be expected firom 
her than her capabilities seem to allow and her word 
promised; still, there will be no bating an inch of 
that: it would be unfidr both to herself and me. In 
&ct, the very reason I took her was from her honest 
look and downright sayings : — " Ma'am, if you can't 
wait, or know anybody better, dont employ me ; but. 
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ma'am, when I say m come, I always do.''— (P.^ 
Shedidn'tll) 

Honest woman 1 If she turns out fidrly, so mnoh 
the better for ns both, in the fotore, as to gowns and 
crown-pieces. If she does not, I shall at least enjoy 
the satis&ction of haying done nnto her as, in her 
place, I would like others to do unto me — ^which sim- 
ple aadom expresses and indndes all I have been 
wntang on this sutgeQb 



CHAPTBR V. 



FEMALS SEBYAlTCa. 



Though female Bervaats oome under the categcnry 
of liandicraftswomen, jet they foim a distinct olaas, 
very important in itself and essential to tbe welfiu^e 
of the community. 

A MthM servant — ^next best blessing, and next 
rarest, after a fidthfhl fiiendl — :wlio among ns has not 
had, or wanted, such a one? Some inestimable fol* 
lower of the fiimilj, who has known all the fiunilj 
changes, sorrows, and joys; is always ^t hand to look 
after the petty necessities and indescribably small 
nothings which, in the aggregate, make up the sum of 
one's daily comfort; whom one can trust in sight and 
out of sight— -call upon for help in season and out 
of season ; rely on in absence, or sickness, or trouble, 
to ''keep the house going," and upon whom one can 
at all times, and under all circumstances, depend for 
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that ooncKsieiitious MeUly of service which money ean 
never purdiase, nor repay. 

And this, what domeBtid servants ought to be, 
might be, they are— {das, how aeldomi 

Looking ronnd on the various households we 
know, I fear we shall find that this relation of master 
(or mistxess) and servant — a relation so necessary, fui 
to have been instituted from the fbundation of the 
wofld, and since so hallowed by both biblical and 
secular chronicles, as to be, next to ties of blood and 
Mendship, the most sacred bond that can exist 
between man a^d man — ^is, on the wholes as badly 
fulfilled as any under the sun. 

Whose &ult is this? — the superior's, who^ in the 
march of intellect and education around him, losing 
somewhat the distinction of mere rank, yet tries to 
enfince it by instituting external diBtinotions impossi. 
ble to be maintained between himself and his depen- 
dants?-— or the inferior's, who, sufficiently advanced 
to detect the weaknesses of the class above him, 
though not to cure his own, abjures the blind reve* 
rence and obedience of ancient times, without attain* 
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ing to the Iii^ier epint of this our day — irhen the 
law of Bemtode has beea remodelled, elevated, and 
ooosecrated l^ Chiistianity itself in the person of its 
Divine Founder? " jB^ that is grtakai anumg you^ let 
him he your servarUP 

This recognition of the sanctity of service, ihrongh 
the total and sublime equality on which, in one sense, 
are thns placed the server and the served, seenis the 
point whereon all minor points onght to torn, and 
which, in the solemn responsibility it imposes on both 
parties, onght never to be absent from the mind of 
either; yet it is usually one of the very last things 
likely to enter there. 

To tell Mrs. Jones — ^who yesterday engaged her 
cook Betty for fourteen pounds a-year, having beaten 
her down from fourteen guineas by a compromise 
about the beer; and who, after various squabbles, 
finally turned out pretty Susan, the housemaid, into 
the ghastly Vanity-fidr of Loiidon, for gossiping on 
area steps with divers "followers"— or the honour^ 
able Mrs. Browne Browne, who keeps Victorine sit- 
ting up till daylight just to undo her mistress's gown, 
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and last week thxeaiened| thougli she did not dare, to 
dismiss the fine nppeivniiise, because, dniing the brief 
minute or two after dessert, when Master Baby ap- 
peared, mamma, who rarely sees him at any othar 
time, and never meddles with his education, physical 
or moral, was shocked to hear from his rosy lips a 
"naughty word" — ^to say to these "ladies" that the 
^ wom^" they employ are of the same feminine flesh 
and blood, would of course meet nominal assent But 
to attempt to get th^n to carry that truth out practi- 
cally — to own that they and their servants are of like 
passions and feelings, capable of similar elevation or 
deterioration of character, and amenable to the Sfune 
moral laws — in £ict, all "sisters" together, account- 
able both to themselves and to the other sex for the 
influence they mutually exercise over one a^iother, 
would, I fear, be held simply ridiculous. " Sisters " 
indeed! Certainly not, under any circumstances — 
except when Death, the great Leveller, having perma- 
neiitiy interposed, we may safely, over a |bw spade- 
fuls of earth, venture to acknowledge " our dear sister 
here departed." 
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I liave gon€ up and down the world a good deal, 
jet I have soarcelj fotmd ooe houfieliold, rich ox 
p(>:>r, hard or benevolent^ Christian or worldly, aristo* 
eratic or democratic, which, however oonect in oul> 
ward practice, could be brou^t to own as a guiding 
principle this, which is appfoii^itly the JI'ew-Testap 
ment principle with regard to service and servants. 

This by no means implies or commands equalily ; 
<^all shams, there is none so vain as the assartipn of 
that which does not^ and cannot exist in this world, 
and which the highest leligioi&s and social legislation 
ne v^ supposes possible. 

For instance, my cook prepares and sends up din- 
ner. "From long practice, she does it a hundred times 
better than I could do; nay, even takes a pleasure 
and pride in i1^ for whkdi I am truly thankful, and 
sincerely indebted to her, too : for a good cook is a 
household blessing and no small contributor to 
health, temper, and enjoyment. Accordingly, I treat 
her with consideration, and even enter her domains 
with a certain respectftil awe. But I do not invite 
her to eat her own dinner, or mingle in the society 
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nhidh. to me is its moei piqcumt sauoe. She was not 
bora to i1^ nor biou^t up for it Good old soull 
fihe -would gape at llie finest bon-mot^ and do2se over 
the most inteUectual conyeiBation, 8be is better left 
in peace by her Idtohenofiie. 

Also, though it is a real pleasure to me to -watch 
my neaf^Miiour-maid in and out of the drawing*room, 
to see by her bright intelligent &ce fiiat she under- 
stands mudii of whatever talk is going on, and may 
ieam something by it too sometimes ; still, I should 
never ihink of asking her to take a seat among the 
guests. Poor little lassl she* would be as unhappy 
and out of place here as I should be in the noisy 
Chiistmas party below*stairs, of which she is the very 
oentre of attradion, getting more compliments and 

than I ever got, or wished for, in my 



ifhcAe life*time. And, by the same rule, though I 
like to see her prettily dressed, and never scruple to 
tell her when she sets my teeth on edge by a blue 
bow on a green-cotton gown, I do not deem it neces- 
sary, when she helps me on with my silk one, to 
eondde with her over the said cotton, or to offer her 
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the u£ie of taj toilet and mj diapeioiii^ at the eon- 
versazione to whidh I am going, where, in the scordi 
I meet^ there may be scarcely any &ce more pleasant^ 
more kindly, or more necessary to me than her own. 
Kevertheless, each is in her statioiL Proyidenoe 
fixed both where they are ; and. while they there re- 
main, unless eitiier individual is qnalified to dbange, 
neither has tife smallest right to overstep the barder 
between tiiem; recognised, perhaps, better tacitly 
than openly by eitber, but never by any ridiculous 
assumption of equality denied or set aside. Yet one 
meeting-point there is-^fiar below, or above, all exter- 
nal barriers — the common womanbood in whicb all 
share. If anything were to happen to my little maid 
-—if I caugbt her crying over "fether's" letter, or 
running in, ku^iing and rosy, after shuttii^ the back 
gate on — somebody, I am a&aid my heart would 
warm to her just as much, as, though I never left my 
card at Buckingham Palace, it is prone to do to a cer- 
tain Lady there, who takes early walks, and goes 
rides with her little children — apparently a better wo- 
man, wife, and mother than nine-tenths of ber sub- 
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jecfa. Is H not here, tbeni that tme equality lies— in 
this leoogmtion of a oominon nature ; to the diyinelj* 
appointed law of whicli all external practice is to be . 
referred? Would that both mistresses and servants * 

r eonld be brought to reoognise this equality — not as a 
mere sentimental theory, but as a practical &ct, the 
foundation and starting*point of all relations between 
Oieml ' 

; It concerns maids just as much as mistresses; and 
to them I wisb to efpeak, in the earnest hope that 
every household which reads this book will do what 
is a practice, useful and excellent in itself, with all 
fiunily books, — send it down of quiet evenings, Sun* 
days and holidays, to be read in the kitchen, when 
work is done. Eor, work being done, no mental 
improvement that is compatible with the duties of his 
or her calling ought to be forbidden any humaa 
being, 

^ I should like, first, to impress upon all women- 
servants how very much society depends upon them 
for its wen-being, physical and moral And this, with 
no fear of thereby uioreasing their self-conceit : it is 



Ml VMpoMiiaitT, Vil &€ waat or kM of it^ nUoh 
\t<t!C^iKV» cli«rMtar« To ftd that yoa oan or mfjbt 
h^ araM^thiiisb is oAm tho fini Blep towards beoondng 
it; imil il is Mfeerti <m ihe wlvde, to treat peo;^ as 
ti^ll^r than ihey ax^ i^ perbhanoe^ oomsenoe xnaj 
ihamo thf m into being what ihej aie bdiered, tha^ 
to check all hopei paralyse all aspintion, and initale 
thcoOi bj the slow pressure of oontemptuons ineredu* 
K^i into becoming aotnallj as bad as thej are sap- 
jncmA to be. Thus, if the jonng women to whom 
has ihllen the lot of domestic service of making 
hemes comfortable, and espeoiall j of taking care of 
children, conld once be made to feel their own impc^ 
tance as a class— their infinite means of nsefolness-*! 
think it would stimulate them into a far higher feeling 
of self-respeot and true respectability, and make them 
of double value to the community at large. 

Wliat do you "go to service" for?— Wages, of 
course : the object being how much money you can 
earn, and how easy a place you can get for it Oha* 
racter is likewise indispensable to you ; so you seek 
cnt iTOod fkmilies,' and keep in them for a certam 



\ 
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length of time, Meanwliile, the most energetic and 
seDflihle among 7011 tij to learn as much as lies in 
joai way— 4mt only as a means of bettering your* 
selTesL ** To better yooisel^'' is nsnally held a satis- 
fiMlOfy treason fbr qtuttmg the most satis&etory plaoe 
aod the Idndesl of nustresses. 

Qii the whol^ the bond between you and ^missis,'' 
is a mere bargain — a matter of pounds, shillings^ and 
pence; you da just as much as she exacts, or as you 
oonstder yonr wages justafy her in expecting fiom 
yoor—iiot a partaele mxxce. As to rights, privileges, 
and perquisites, it is not unfrequenily either a daily 
battle or a scnri of armed treaty between kitchen and 
parlour. The latter takes no interest in the farmer, 
except to see that you do your work and keep your 
place; while you on your part^ except fbr gossip or 
curiosity, are comfbrtably indifferent to " the fiunily." 
You leaye or stay just as it suits them, or yourself 
get through a prescribed round of work, are tolerably 
well-behaved, civil, honest — ^at least in great mat- 
ters — and tell no lies, or only as many white ones at 
will answer your purposes. And so you go on, 
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pMBing firom ^jfisce^ to '^pboo^" lestiiig nowliarfl^ 
t«8poiisible nowhere; aometimee iiu«yin& and diop. 

« 

ping into a totallj different splieiei but ofiener still 
oontinmng in the same eouiae firom year to year, lay- 



ing by litde enough, either in wages or attachment; 
yet doing yeiy weU, in your own sense of the term, 
till SLckness or old age overtakes you, and Ihen^- 
where are you? 

I have read somewhere Ihat in our hdepitals and 
lunatic asylums there is, next to govemeBses, no class 
so numerous as that of female domestic servants. 

Bemember, I am referring not to the lower de- 
grees, but to the respectable among you— those who 
can always command decent wages and good situa- 
tions, so long as they are capable of taking them. Of 
the meaner dass, ignoranl^ stupid, drifted firom house- 
hold to household, fix>m pure incapacily.to do or to 
learn anything, or expelled disgracefdlly thence for 
want of (poor wretches! were they ever taught it?) 
a sense of the common moral necessities of society, 
which objects to the open breach of at least the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments-rof 
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iim imha^y dr^ of your idsterliood, I cannot 
now Tentioe to c^>eak. I speak of those, bom of 
respectable parents, starting in service with good 
pT0Bpe(?t8, aUe, generally, to read and write, and 
gifted with sufficient education and intelligence to 
make them a blessing to .themselves and all aboxdi 
Qiflm, if iheix intelligence were not so often degraded 
into mere " sharpness," for want of that qnalily — rare 
m all classes, but rarest in yours — moral consdeni- 
tiousness. 

Why * is it that, especially in large towns, a 
^ clever" servant is almost sure to turn out badiy 7 
Why do mistresses complain that, while one can get 
a decent servant, a good-natured servant, a servant 
who **doe8 her work pretty well, with plenty of 
looking after," a conscientious servant is with diffi?> 
cully, if at all, to be found ? 

By conscientious, I mean one who does her duly—*' 
that is, the general business of her calling — ^not 
merely for wages or a character, or even for the 
higher motive of "pleaang missis," but for the high- 
est of all motives— because it is her duty. Becauaa^ 
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to cook a diimei^ witii care and inAkOfia^ WBgbfh to 
keep a house dean 9Jid orderly in eveij eomeri aeeor 
or not seen ; to be scropnloosly l\one8t and trQikfol, 
m the smallest as in the greatest things *^ to ubstain 
fVom pert answers in the parlooTi squabhles m the 
kitchen, and ill-natared tittle-tatlile about harfeEtow^i 
servants or the fionily — concern not merel j her po^ 
sition as a servant^ but her conduct and character as a 
human being, accountable to God as much, as the 
greatest woman that ever was bom. 
^ "Oh, that's fine talking I" you may say; "but 
what can /do? what can be expected of me — only 8 
poor servant?" 

Only a poor servant! Only a person whom 9 
whole household is obliged to trusty more or l^issi 
with its comfort^ order, property^ re8pecta}>m][^> p^iace, 
health — ^I was going to add, life ; who, in tijn^ of 
ockness or trouble, knows more of ij^. se^t^rets than 
nearest acquaintance ; who is aware of all itQ domestic 
weaknesses, £tults„ and yezations; to whom the 
<«. skeleton" said to be in evcory house n^i^ si$<ifessarily. 
be a thing guessed at^ if not (naJyIipQ IsisaSiar;. on, 
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whomi ttUtotsTi mistreflB, children, op friend, mtist be 
daStf dependent for nmneroos small comforts and at* 
teatioi ifl ^ icaito^ly known, perhaps, until thej are 
mimwl Only a poor servant! Whj, no living 
creature has more opportonity of doing good or evil, 
andlieeoming to others either a blessing or a curse, 
thaa a ^ poor servant I" 

Hot if she is a mere bird of passage, flitting from 
roof it> Tocitf indifferent to everything save what she 
may pick up to feather her nest with by the way. 
Not if fiSie starts wilih the notion that ^'misos" and 
die are to be always at war, or on the alert against 
nnttoal encroachments, anxious only which can get 
the most out of the otiher. Not if she takes to 
fitwning and flattering^ humouring her mistress's 
weak points, and laughing at her behind her back ; 
betr ay ing the follies or misfortones of one household 
into another; carrying on a r^olar system of double- 
fused hypocrisy, and fencying she is getting her re- 
venge, and degrading her injurers, when, in fact, she 
more, much more, degrades herself 

These are the things which make servants de» 
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Bpised; not because they axe servants, but beoaaso 
the most of them, if they assume any moral standard 
at all, hold one so &r below that of the class above 
them, that this class learns to regard and treat them 
as an inferior order of beings. 

"What can you expect fix)m a servant?" said to 
me a lady with whom I often used to argue the mat* 
ter — a good and noble-minded woman, too, among 
whose few pr^udices was this, fixed and immutable, 
against the whole race of domestics. 

What do I expect fix)m a servant? Why, pre- 
cisely what I exact firom myself— the same honesty 
of word and act, the same chastity and decency of 
behaviour, self-government in temper and speech, - 
and propriety of dress and manner according to our 
respective stations. 

Therefore, in any disputed point, I, as being pro- 
bably the more educated, older, if not wiser of the 
two, feel bound as much as possible to put myself in 
her place, to try and understand her feelings and 
character, before I judge her, or legislate for her. I 
tiy in all things to set her m example to follow, 
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husBeoae enofi^ to see I am just «s haJjUe to as she. 
I woold ladier be^ ber in die n^xt way, duun dme 
her into it^ irliq> in lumd, and ttke anodier road my* 
9el£ Bejooye^ I ong^ and irill, as oAen as ahe 

w^piTCft it; hot Tqimnff la esntt ihing^ iinni^mg mwiAw: 

sbe should never see diat I find fiudtmeidy fiombad 
tempei^Qrfiirthepleasiiie(7)afa(xdding. Anthority 
I most haye : it is £br her good as well as mine diat 
there should be mij cane mistress in the honse^ to 
whom obedience mnst be implicitly rendered, and 
whose domestic r^olatLons wiU admit of no idlenesi^ 
carelessness, or irr^nlaiily; but I wonld scorn to 
use my authority unjusdy, or wantonly, or unkindly, 
simply for the sake of asserting it If it is worth 
anything in itself she wiU soon learn that it is not to 
be disputed. 

And generally, rule, order, and even fidr reprool; 
are among the last things that servants complain o£ 
Selfishness, stinginess, want of consideration for 
others, are much ofbener the firuitfdl source of aU 
kinds of domestic rebellion, or the distrust which is 
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worse than any open fight— tlie n&tae of gnanmig 
injustice, which destroys all respect and attachment 
between " np-«taiTS " and " down-stairs." 

And yet ihe servant is often very Ymjoa^ to^ 
Oook, who has only to dread tiie dinner, and neitbear 
to work for it nor pay £»r it, tccrns ixp her »o0e 8fe 
missis's ^'meanness,^ C e. displeastzre at waste or 
extravagance-Hsook, who, if any crash tiame, htM 
only to }fxk, oat f(»r {mother place ; whQe missis has 
lier fire childr^ whose little mcmths mnst be filled, 
and little bodies must be clothed, and ^master,*' 
whom it breaks her heart to see coming in from the 
City, haggard, tired, and cross — ^a crossness he cannot 
belp, poor inani— or sitting down with a pitifcd 
patience, sick and sad, almost wislnng, save for ber 
and the children, that he oonid lay his head on her 
shoulder and die I What does cook in the kitchen, 
£it and comfortable, know of all these things — of the 
agonised straggle fi>r position and character— nay, 
mere bread — which makes the days and nights of 
tliousands of ihe professional dasses one long battle 
for life? 
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Abo^ tiie pJtetty housemaid, who has her i^ular 
work aad periodical holidaji with her "young man " 
ocnning fidthluUy on SundaySi about whomti should he 
tun out filse^ die rarely makes a fuss, but quickly 
takes up with aaoth^; die being essentially practical, 
and maital suffering being happily out of her line, 
lottile she guesses <tf all the confiictS| torments^ and 
emduranoes which fidl to the lot <^ natures whom a 
diffeecent cultiyation, if not a finer organization, has 
Kudered more alive to another sort of trouble— ihat 
angwirfi of spirit which is worse than any bodily pain, 
little die knows, when she comes in singing to dust 
the parlour, of many a cruel scene transacted there{ 
or of many an hour of mortal agony, bitter as death, 
yet sharpened by the fiill consciousness of youth and 
life, which has been q)ent in the pretty room, outside 
which she grumbles so, because "miss wiU keep her 
door locked, and it'll be dinner time afore ever a 
body can get the beds made." 

Servants should make allowance for these things, 
and many more which ihey neither know nor under* 
vtand. They should respect not out of blind sub* 
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Bervience^ )mt mere common sense, lihe great differ 
ence which their narrower education and mcde of 
thought often places between them and " the fionilj," 
in its pleasures, tastes, and necessities; and, above aU, 
in its sufferings. This difference must exist: in the 
happiest homes, cares and anxieties must be for ever 
arising^ like sea-waves, to be breasted or avoided, or 
dashed f^ainst and broken, as maybe; and against 
these the servant must bear ber part as well as the 
mistress. But it is, and ought to be, somethiog to 
know how often a word or look of respectful sympa- 
thy, a quiet little attention, an unoffidous observance 
of one's comfort in trifles, will, in times of trouble, 
go direct to the mistress's heart, with a soothing influ- 
ence of which the servant has not the slightest idea^ 
and which is never afterwards forgotten. 

'^ Better is a friend that is near than a brother a&r 
off;" and better, many a time, is the silent kindness 
of some domestic, who, fix)m long femiliarity, under- 
stands one's peculiarities, than the sympathy of many 
an outside fiiend, who only rubs against one's angles, 
i(harpened by cdckness or pain and o^n, uninten* 
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tiooaUj, IraitB mare by futile oomforting than bj total 
negled 

A word on one branch of female aenrioe, unde- 
niably the most important of all — the caie and ma- 
nagement of childieD* . 

I have always, £rom fimd eiq>erienoe^ held diat 
child to be the happest who never had a nuisery- 
maid-— only a mother. But this lot is too felidtous 
to &11 to many, and perhaps, after all, would not be 
in reality so Utopian as in idea — particulaily to the 
mothers. So let us grant hired nurses to be a natu* 
tal necessity of civilisation. 

Poor thinggl they certainly need consideration, for 

they have much to beat. Children are charming — ^in 

the abstract; but one sometimes sees the petted 

cherubs of the drawing-room the little fiends of the 

nursery, exhibiting, almost before they can speak, 

passdons which would tempt one to believe in original 

sin,, did not education commence with existence. Yet 

wliatever the mysterious law of sin may be that 

Adam made us liablg for, it is possible to bring 

^ven infants under the dominion of that law ol 

5* 
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loT^— givto by the Second Adam—* to Whoin liitiM 
cliildren came. And how? By practising ^ our* 
Bellas. - 

Ay; makmg alloirance fe^ the neoefislirjr shoit* 
o(Hnings of all young things, jtist entered <^ Ihe 
tapeiience of lifb, from kittens to boys, the former 
being much the least troublesome of the two, 1 
never once knew or heard of a case of irredeemably 
" nau^ty" children, in regard to whom parents or 
nurses, or both, were not originally and principally 
to blame. I neyer saw a fretM sullen girl, who had 
not been made so by selfishness and ill humour on 
the part of others, c»r by tantalising restrictions and 
compelled submission, hard Plough at any age, but 
especially in childhood. I never knew a revengeM 
boy, who had not first had the Cain-like spirit put 
into him by some taunting voice or uplifted hand — 
not a baby hand; teaching him that what others 
did he might do, and that the blow he smarted from 
was exactly the same sort of pain, and dealt in the 
same spirit, as that he ddighted to inflict on nurse 
or brother, feeling out of his fierce Kttle heart thai 
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dai me Ae nie eonaolalicm left Inm te Us halfr 
imderrtoed bat hitalenible wiongaL 

Boes eyer any man or woman remember die feet 
iog of being ^wbipped" — as a duldr— Ifae fieroe 
angei^ tbe ina up purtable ignominy, Ibe IcMi^ng fiv 
terenge^ wUeli blotted out all Aoogfat of eontntioii 
Ibr ihe finilt in rdbdlion against die poniahment? 
With this leooUection on tbeir own parts^ I can 
hanDy sappose any parents veutoring to inflict it— 
certainly not allowing its infliction by another, nnder 
any oiieomfltanoes whatever. A nnxae-maid or do- 
mestic of any sort^ once disoorered to have lifted up 
her hand against a child, on^it to meet instant 
severs rebuke, and, on a repetition of the offencei 

A firm wiU ihe nnise must have— which Ihe child 
will obey, knowing it must be obeyed; bat it should 
be with her no less than with the parents, a loving 
will always, I will not sappose any young woman 
so. mean and cowardly as to wreak her whims and 
tempers, ^ those o£ her mistress^ on the helpl 
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little smxier, who; howerer aimoyiiig, is afi^sr all sttiob 
a veij small sinner. I camiot believe she will find it 
80 yeiy hard to love the said sinner, who dings about 
her helplessly night and day, in the total dependence 
that of itself produces love. And isurely, remefinber- 
ing her own childhood and it^ events— iSiich nothings 
nowj of such vast moment th^ its unjust punish- 
ments, tmremedied wrongs,^ and harshly*exacted 
sacrifices — ^things which in their restdts may have 
aflfected her temper for years, and even yet are unfor- 
gotten — she will strive as much as possible to put 
herself in her nursling's place^ to look at the ifTorld 
from his point Of view, and never, as people ofljen do, 
to expect fix)m him a degree of perfection which one 
rarely finds even in a grown person ; above all, nevcar 
to expect firom him anything that she does not 
practise herself 

It will be seen that I hold this law of loudness as 
the Alpha and Omega of education. I once asked 
one — in his own house a fitther in everjrflung but the 
name, his authority unquestioned| bis least word held 
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ia reveKeBoe^ his smallest wish obeyed-^ ^Bow did 
you eyer jnanage to bring up these children?" He 
said: "By fowe." 

That is the question. It is because people hare 
so little love in them, 30 little purity and truth, self- 
contirol and self-denial, that they make such fiightfhl 
errors in the bringing up of children. When I go 
fram home to home of the middle classes^ and see the 
sort of rule or misrule^ there, the countless evil 
influences, physical and spiritual, against which chil- 
dren have to struggle, Idedare loften wonder that in 
thi9 rising generation there should be any good men 
an4 wcmieiu And when I glance do^ the Tmea 

» 

columnof "Want Places," and speculate how &w of 
these "nuises," upper and xmder "girls," and 
"nursery-maids," have the smallest knowledge of 
their responsibility, or care about folfiUing it^ my 
wonder is, that the new generation shpuld grow up to 
manhood and womanhood at alL 

This responsibility — ^if the nurse ever reflects on it 
— ^how awM it is I To think that whatever the man 
may become, learned and greatj worldly or wicked, 



h6 18 at present oidy ihe chfld^ oofitTtiag-bief io^ and 
coming to ber finr kifises, or biding ttom hfit fi$>WB 
and sobbing on ber neck, '^ I will be good| I ^1 be 
goodP' That^ be she old or young, dever Or igno- 
rant, nglj or prettj, she has, ne^ to tiie moXkeiy^ 
sometimes before the mother, ih(»i^ that ia a sad 
thing to see — ^this all-powerful influence orer him 
strongedr than any he will afterwards allow or own.'' 
That it rests with herself how she uses it, whether 
wisely and tenderly, for the guidance and softening 
of his nature, or harshly and caprioioudyv aA^ a 
fiushion which may harden and brutalize bim^ sad 
BByake him jprtually disbelieve in love and goodness 
fer the r^nainder of his existence. 

Truly, in this bard world, whicb they must only 
too soon be thrust into, it is more eissential even for 
boys than girls that, in the dawn of life, while women 
solely have the mianagement of tiiem, they should be 
accustomed to this law of love — ^love paramount and 
never ceasing, clearly discernible in the midst of re- 
straint, reproof and even punishmei^; — love tiiat tries 
lo be always as ju^t as it is tender, and nev^ &M^ 
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one tt its liglite for its own pleasure and good| 
bat for the child^s. To the nutse, xmto whom it does 
not come hf ifijsrtinct, as it does to parents, the practioe 
<tf it may be difficult— yeay difficolt— but God forUd 
it fliioQld be impCNnible. 

And what a reward there is in this, beyond any 
fiNon <^ Service— to a woman I Bespect and gratLtuda 
of parents; consideration from all in the house ; affeo- 
tidO| fiesh| full, and free, and sweet as only a child's 
krre can be. Trying as the nurse-maid's life is, count- 
less as are her ve::tations and pains, how many a child* 
less wife or solitary old maid has envied her, playing 
at r(»nps for kisses, deafened with ever-sounding rills 
of delicious laughter all day, and lying down at night 
with a soft sleepy thing breathing at her side, or wak* 
ened of a morning with two little arms tight round 
h^ nedc, smotheringly expressing a wealth of love 
that kingdoms could not buy. 

And when she grows an old woman, i^ as often 
happens to domestic servants, she does not marry, but 
remains in service all her life, it must be her own 
&ult if nurse's position is not an exceedingly happy 
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and honoured one. Not perhapcf, in onr modem 
times, B&er the &ahion of her order in noyels and 
plaja — &om JvHisSs nnrse downwards — but stil] 
nbounding in comfort and respect. Most likelj, she 
still lives in the fionilj — anyhow, it will be strange if 
her grown-up " children " do not now and then came 
and see her, to gossip over those old times, which 
grow the more precious the farther we ^eave them 
bdhind. In time these children's children— with thdbr 
other parent, who knew not nurse, and whom nurse 
still views with rather suspicious curiosity — come and, 
chatter to her, eager to hear all about "pa" or "ma;" 
how "ma" looked when she was a little baby; 
whether "pa" was a good boy or a naughty boy, 
some thirty odd years ago. And — a remarkable 
moral fiictl — ^ihe chances are that "pa" will gravely 
confess to the latter; while old nurse, seeing all things 
through the softening glass of time, will protest that 
neither he nor any of the children ever gave her the 
least trouble since they were bom I 

I have said a good deal, and yet it seems as if I 
had almost left the subject where I found it, it is so 
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wide. Let me end it in words wUchi coming into 
my mind now, transcend all mine^ and jet^ I trtusti 
have been made the foundation of them; in which 
case I need not fear. Words open alike to master 
and senrant — studied by how few, yet in which lies 
the only law of life for all: — 

^^SsrwjmJts^ obey in aU Oiings your inasters according 
k> the jUdki 'Mi vyUh ey&^ervice, as men-pleasers ; butin 
smgknesa of heart, fearing Ood: and wTuxtsoever ye ch^ 
do it Jieartib/^ astoihe Lord, and not unto men; know* 
ing ^ud ofihe Lord ye shall receive the Bewabd." 
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THE XISTBESS OF A FAIOLT. 

Thx housMnoAer/ wliat a beautiful, compieheiuiTe 
word it isl how suggestiye of all that is wise and 
kindlji oomfbitable and good I Surely, wHetiher the 
lot comes to her naturaUj, in the happy gradations of 
wifehood and motherhood — or as the maid^-mistress 
of an adopted fiunilj, — or, as one could find many 
instanoes in this our modem England, when the pos- 
aeasion of a large fortune, received or earned, gives 
her, with all the cares and duties, many of the adyan- 
tiigOB of matronhood — every such woman must ac- 
knowledge that it is a solemn as well as a happy 
^bing to be the mistress of a &mily. 

BiqTi pleasant, and beautiful as it is to obey, de- 
X^ife»ment of character is not complete when the 
MMA k fitted only to obey. There comes a time in 
WOmon^t lives when they have to learn how to 
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to «liici& an fl» tti^ vkctihcr oUer or jomeo;, 
eimdi: Inft to ilmim < ■ ind to ide mre t«o 
tftfl^ jftoeotSSBf^ cftoi fiat totally ^nyto 



The iBort of iPQBien SR^ m Adr T011&, a& kM^ bjr 
bodi haliil and li iium ■ iiai iilj as I onoe kaid k ex- 
{M^aaed bj a toj acuto tiunker— decided^ "ai^eo- 
tiyeL" Fev of daa liare ever bad Ae chanoe of 
beoaraing a "noon iwlwtaiili f e " — (wbelber or nfo^ 
that be a iiaianl cr enviaUe postion). They bare 
bee& aocnatomed an Ibeir firea biAerto to be gorem- 
ed, if not guarded; protected or unprotected, as may 
be^ but lardy ]daoed in cnciiiiiataiioea where they 
bad actnrely to aaBuine the guardianship or rule a[ 
others. This, then, if it fiills to their lot, they have 
to acquire, diflScoltly, painfuUy : often with no prepa- 
ration, or with what is worse than none, a complete 
ignorance that th^re is anything to be acquire* 
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They expect all is to come quite natorallT'^tbe due 
arrangement and superintendence of a house — ^the 
regulation of an income — the guidance and control 
of servants. 

And yet, every &mily is a little kingdom in itself: 
the members and followers of which are often aa hard 
to manage as any of the turbulent governments whose 
discords convulse our world. " Woe to thee, O land, 
when ihy Mng is a child I" And woe to thee, 
household, when thy mistress is — ^worse than a child — 
a foolish, ignorant, and incapable woman. 

With femilies, as with kingdoms, one of the prin- 
dpal evidences of misgovemment is at the working 
root of the little community — ^the servants. Why is 
it that in one half of the &milies one knows, the 
grand burden of complaint is — servants? Is the 
fikult altogether on one side? — which side, either 
^ party being left to decide: or is it a natural conse- 
quence of their relative positions, as ruler and ruled? 
a state of things equally hateful and inevitable, foi 
which nobody is to blame? 
" Let us see^^4aking at random the most prominent 
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q)edmeiis of mistresses ci fiunilies, wliicli present 
themselyes to every one's notice wlio is at all fiiTniliar 
mth middle-class sociely. ThesCi I must distinctly 
state, are in every case generalisations of a class, and 
of no personal application ; wMcli, indeed, wotdd mar 
the whole moral of the^e imaginary portraits, by 
giving results and nn&irly omitting canses. 

For instance, there is Mrs. SmitL You will never 
once enter that lady's house without hearing of a 
change in its domestic arrangements; you will hardly 
knock at the door four successive weeks, without its 
bdng opened by a strange damseL To count the 
number of servants Mrs. Smith has had since her 
marriage, would puzzle her eldest boy, even though 
he is just gc»ng into his multiplication^table; Out of 
tome scores, surely all could not have been so bad; 
yet^ to hear her, no imps of Satan in female form 
could be worse than those with which her house has 
been haxmted — cooks who sold the dripping, and 
gave the roast-meat to the policeman; housemaids 
who could only scrub and ecour, and wait at table 
and dean plate, and keq> tidy to answer the door 
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aiid who actoaHj bad nerer learned to sew Mady, or 
to get up fine lin^il Nurses wickKlly prettj-, or 
tliinlriiig ihemselyes wenf who had the atrocious impu« 
deuoe to bujr a bonnet ^' jtust like my last new one,'' 
with flowers insidel Popr Mrs. Smiihf Her whok 
soul ia engrossed in the servant-question. Her irhoLe 
life is a domestic battile-^-c^ the mean, scrateh-and- 
snap, spit-and-snarl kind She baa a bandsoine 
house; she giyoa good wagea-^^bat is^ her liberal 
husband doee-*-but not a servant will stay with her. 

And why ? Because she is not fitted to be a mis* 
tress. She cannot rule-Hsbe can only order about; 
she cannot reprove^-HBhe can only scold. Possessng 
no real, dignity, she is always trying to assert its 
semblance; haying little or no education, die is the 
hardest of all judges upon ^norance. Though so 
tenacious of her prerogatiye, that she dismissed Sally 
Baanes for imitating missis's bonnet— (Heaven forgive 
you, Mr& Smith I but do you know where you might 
ftid that poor pretty sixteen-year old dbild nowfy^ 
still, the more mtdfigent of her servants soon find oat 
thatehe^is ^ws^mhAjL]^ tillal^ in &ct^ if one were to 
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sIe^ off lier aatm gowns, and sell her oarriagey and. 
make her iiihabU the basement-stoij uistead of the 
diawing-ro(»xi of her handsome house, Mi& &mih 
would be not one whit superior to her own cook. 
Her quick-witted parlour^maid is really h^ superior, 
and fiilly aware of it ^too, as you may see £rom the! 
way in which she contrives to wind missis round her 
little finger, get her own way entirely, and rule the 
howe-arrangements from attic to cellar. This being, 
not unprofitable^ she will probably outstay many of 
the other servants — ^not because she is any better than 
the rest, but merely deverer. 

Miss Brown's household is on quite a different |dan» 
Tou will never hear the small domestic ^rows^ — ^the 
petty squabbles between mistress and maid, ii^ustice 
on one side and impertinence on Ibe other. Miss 
Brown would never dream of quarrelling with ^a 
servant," any more than with her dog or cat, or some 
other inferior animaL She strictly fcQfils her duty as 
mistress; gives regular wages,— very moderate, oer^ 
tunly, fbr her income is much below both her birth 
and her breedingv exacts no. extra service; and li 
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rigidly partiotQar in allowing lier servaiitei the daa 
holidays — namely^ to chnicli eyery other Sonday, and 
a day out once a-month. Her housekeeping is econo- 
mical without being stingy; eyeiything is expected to 
go on like clock*work; if otherwise, immediate dis- 
missal follows, for Miss Brown dislikes to haye to 
find &ult^ eyen in her own lofty and distant way. 
She is a conscientious, honourable lady, who exacts 
no more than she performs ; and her seryants respect 
her. But they stand in awe of her; they do not loye 
her. There is a wide gulf between their humanity 
and hers — you neyer would belieye that they and she 
shared the same flesh and blood of womanhood, and 
would end in the same dust and ashes. She is well 
seryed, well obeyed^ and justly; but — and that is 
justice, too — she is neither sympathised with nor con* 
fided in. Perhaps this truth may haye struck*home 
to her sometimes; as when h^ maid, who had been 
ill unnoticed for months, in waiting on her one morn- 
ing dropped down, andr—died that night; or when, 
the day there came news of the battle of Inkermann^ 
she sat hour after hour with the TvfM& in her lap, in 
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her ^oomy, lonely dining-room, and not a soni came 
nij^ her to ask or learn &om her speechless looks 
" whiBtt of young Captain Brown ?" 

In the Jones's highly respectable family are most 
respectable servants, clever, quick, attentive, and 
folly conscious of their own value and capabilities. 
They dress quite as finely as "the family," go out 
with parasols on Simdays, and have their letters 
directed " Miss." They guard with jealousy all their 
perquisites and privileges — ^fix)m the tradesmen's 
Christmas-boxes, and the talk outside the nearly*^ 
dosed front-door with unlimited "followers,"' to the 
dearly-prized right of a pert answer to missis when 
she ventures to complain. And missis — ^a kind, easy 
soul — is rather afraid of so doing ; and endures inany 
an annoyance, together with a few real wrongs, 
rathCT than sweep her house with the besom of righ* 
teous destruction, and annihilate in their sprouting 
evils that will soon grow up like rampant weeds. 
This is no slight regret to Mrs. Jones's friends, who 
see that a little judicious authority, steadily and un- 
varyingly asserted — a little quiet cxOTcise of will, 

6 
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instead of fidgety or nervous fanlt-finding and need- 
leas sospicionsness^ woxQd make matters all straight, 
and reduce this excellent and liberal establishment, 
from the butler down to the little kitchen-maid, to 
the safe level of a limited monaichj. Instead of 
which there is a loose swaj, which often borders 
upon that most dangerous of all governments — do- 
mestic republicanism. 

This last is the government at Mrs. Bobinson's. 
Sie has long let the reins go — leaned back, and 
slumbered. Where her household will drive to, 
Heaven only knows I The house altc^ether takes 
care of itself The mistress is too gentle to blame 
anybody for anything — ^too lazy to do anything her- 
seU^ or show anybody else how to do it. I suppose 
she has eyes, yet you might write your name in dust- 
tracks on every bit of ftumiture in her house. She 
doubtless Hkes to wear a clean &ce and a decent 
gown, for she has tastes not unrefined; yet in Betty, 
her maid-of-all-work, both these advantages are appa- 
rently impossible luxuries. Mrs. Bobinson can't, or 
believes she can% afford what is called a "good" «e^ 
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vant — ^that is, an effident, responsible woman, who 
requires equiyalent wages for valuable services; 
therefore she does with poor Betty, a very well- 
meaning girl, thcngh quite inconrpetent for the duties 
she undertakes, and never likely to be instructed 
therein. For it never seems to strike Betty, or her 
mistreas diher, that Plough poverty may be ineTita- 
ble, dirt and tatters are not — ^that a girl, if ever so 
ignorant) can generally be taught — ^a house, if ever 
so small and ill*fumi£ihed| can at least be clean — a* 
dinner, if ever so plain, nay, scanty, may be well 
codked and well arranged; and however the servants 
feU short, every mistress has always ter ownintelli. 
gent brain, and has, at the worsts her own pair of 
active hands. Did you ever consider that last pos»- 
sibility, my good Mrs. Eobinson? Would Betty 
honour you less i^ every morning, she saw you dust 
a chair or two, or hunt out lurking ambushes of 
spiders — shaming her into knowledge and industry 
by the conviction, that what she left undone her 
mistress would certainly do? Would you be less 
amiable in your husband's eyes by the discovery that 
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it was you yourself who cooked, and then taught 
Betty to cook, his comfortable dinner? Would he 
bave less pleasure in petting your dainty fingers fot 
seeing on them a few needle-marks, caused by the 
sewing of tidy chair-covers, or the mending of dean 
threadbare carpet^ so as to make the best of his 
plain, quiet home, where Heaven has at once denied 
the blessing and spared the responsibility of cbjl- 
dren ? But you may be as ignorant as Betty herself 
I am afimd you are. Let me give you a golden rule 
— "Never expect a servant to do that which you 
cannot do, or, if necessary, will learn to do, your- 
self" . 

Mrs. Johnson, now, wiU be a very good iUustration 
of this. I doubt if she is any richer than Mrs. 
Eobinson; for a few years after her marriage, I 
know it was very uphill- work indeed with the young 
ooaple*; especially fi)r the wife, who, naamed at nine- 
tBoai, was as ignorant as any school-girL She and 
000k are reported to have studied Mrs. Glass 
r. To this day, I fancy the praise of any 
-jJiQi)^^ «r^«l(i \^ modestly received as con- 
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jointly due to ''missis and me." So, doubtless, would 
any grand effect in liousehold arrangements, though, 
where all goes on so smoothly and orderly, that the 
most sadden visitor would only necessitate an extra 
knife and fork, and a dean pair of sheets in the spare 
room, there is not much opportunity for any cawp 
d^iltai in the housemaid-line. As for the nursery-staff 
^but since her boys could walk alone, Mrs. John- 
son has abolished the nursery altogether. If she has 
no more children, these two lads will have the 
infinite blessing of never being "managed" by any 
womenkind save their mother. Of course it is a 
busy, and often hard life for her; and her hand- 
maidens know it They see her employed from 
morning to night, happy and merry enough, but 
always employed. They themselves would be asham- 
ed to be lazy ; they would do anything in the world 
to lighten tilings to missis. If little delicate Fred is 
ailing, Jane will sit up half the night with him, and 
still get up at five next morning. Mary, the cook, 
does not grumble at any accidental waiting, if misaisi 
in her sewing, lias the slightest need of Jan 
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would work their fingers to the bone any day to save 
her the least trouble or pain. Not a cloud comes 
across her path — ^not a day of illness — her own or her 
little ones' — shadows her bright looks, but is felt as 
an absolute grief in the kitchen. Jane's fiboe, as she 
opens the front door, is a sufficient indication to ail 
friends as to how things are with "the fiunily ;" and 
if you, being very intimate, make any chance inquiry 
<rf Mary in the street, ten to one she will tell you 
everything Mrs. Johnson has done, and exactly how 
she has looked, for a week past, ending with a grave, 
respectful remark, ventured in right of her own ten 
years of eldership, that she "is afraid missis is wear- 
ing herself out, and would you please to come and 
see her?" 

And missis, on her side, returns the kindly interest 
She likes to hear anything and everything that her 
damsels may have to tell, from the buying of a new 
gown to the birth of a new nephew. Any relatives of 
^eirs who may appear in the kitchen, she generally 
MQB to speak to, and welcomes always kindly. She 
%'f^ to encourage fiamily affection, believing it to 
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De quite as necessary and as beaatifiil in a poor 
housemaid as in a sentimental lady. Love, also. She 
has not the smallest objection to let that young baker 
come in to tea on Sundays, entering honestly at the 
fiont-door, without need of sneaking behind area« 
iraOings. And i^ on such Sundays, Jane is rather 
absent and awkward, with a tendency to forget the 
spoons, and put hot plates where cold should be, her 
mistress pardons all, and tempers master's indig- 
nation by reminding him of a certain summer, not 

ten years back, when ^ &c. Upon which he kisses 

his little wife, and grows mild. 

Thus the fiunily have no dread of " followers," no 
visions of burglarious sweethearts introduced by the 
kitchen-window, or tribes of locust " cousins " creating 
a &mine in the larder. Having always won confi- 
dence, Mrs. Johnson has little fear of being deceived. 
When pretty Jane can make up her mind, doubtless 
there will occur that most creditable event to both 
parties — ^the maid being married from her mistress's 
house. Of course, Jane would be a great loss, or 
Mary either; but Mary is growing middle-aged, and 
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is often seen secretly petting Master JFred, as only old 
maid-servants do pet the children of "the family." 
Freddy says, she has promised never to leave him ; 
and her mistress, who probably knows as much of 
Mary's affairs as anybody, does not think it likely she 
ever wilL 

The Johnson household is the best example I know 
of the proper relation between kitchen and parlour. 
True, Jane and Mary are estimable women — ^migbt 
have been such in any " place ;" but I wiU do human 
nature the justice to believe, that the class of domestic 
servants contains many possible Janes and Marys, if 
only their good qualities could be elicited by a few 
more Mrs. Johnsons. 

It is an obvious law, that any movement for social 
advancement must necessarily comimence in the higher 
dass, and gradually influence the lower. By higher 
and lower, I mean simply as regards moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation, which, continued through genera* 
tions and become a habit of life, makes, and is the 
giJy thing that does or ought to make, the difference 
lukween master and servant, patrician and plebeian 
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Mrs, Thomson, descended firom the clan Robertson, a 
very superior family, has a great deal more chance of 
being a lady than Peg Thompson her nursery-maid, 
whose 'fe-iher, grandfether, &c., have been farm- 
labourers. But if, by any of her not rare freaks, 
Dame Nature should have placed in Peg's uncouth 
body the soul of a gentlewoman, together with that 
rare quality of rising, which, in spite of circumstances, 
enables many refined minds to reach their natural 
level — ^if so, Mrs. Thomson should not have the 
dightest obj*tion to assist that desirable end in 
every possible way. Nay, finally, it might be rather 
a pleasure to her some day to sit at table with Miss 
Margaret Thompson ; and she should altogether scorn 
the behaviour of that fine gentleman who once " cut " 
honest Dodsley the publisher-footman — of whom the 
meek old fellow only observed : " Yes, he knows me ; 
I used to wait behind his chair." 

But since the laws of nature and of circimistance 
have made some to be mistresses and others servants 
— ^giving to the one incalculably more chances of 

superiority than the other, would it not be as well if 

6* 
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more ladies would try to prove this superiority mstead 
of resting content in the mere assertion thereof? The 
proverb asserts, ^^ A good mistress mil make a good 
servant" Whether this is possible or not, all will 
Agree that the best servant in the world cannot make 
a good mistress. 

The reformatory process must necessarily com- 
mence with the superior. 

Also the root of all improvement must be the mis- 
tress's own conviction, religious and sincere, of the 
truth, more than once already urged h^re, but which 
cannot be too often referred to, that she and her ser- 
vants share one common womanhood : alike in its 
mental and physical weaknesses ; in its capabilities of 
advancement and deterioration ; in its tempers, pas- 
aions, and prejudices : with aims, hopes, or interests 
diitinotly defined, and pursued with equal eagerness ; 
with a life here, meant as a school for the next life ; 
nith an immortal souL 

A lady who can once be made to feel that, so far aa 
my human soul can be made responsible for another, 
llll ia ~ for that of every domestic who 
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enters her house, has gained one step from which she 
is not likelj ever to backslide. And if acoonntable 
for the soul — the better part, — so also for the body. 
Since, with advanced knowledge, we are all now 
b^inning to recognise — some with the stofid assent 
of materialism, and some with the Christian's holy 
wonder at this human machine, made too wonderfully 
to be made for nothing, and by no one, — how myste- 
riously soul and body act and react upon one another; 
how one half of the shortcomings of the spirit springs 
firom mere bodily causes; and how a healthy soul can 
stimulate even the poorest and most xmsound dwell- 
ing-house of flesh and blood into something of its 
own beauty and divineness. 

And yet there is a saying that one sometimes hears, 
and sees silently in action perpetually — " Anything 
will do for the servants." Eatchen and parlour are 
placed on quite a different footing ; not only with re- 
gard to coarser food— reasonable enough sometimes, 
when the parlour has nice or sickly tastes, and the 
Idtchen is blessed with the wholesome omnivorous 
appetite of hard work and an easy mind — ^but in ♦• 
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regular routine of daily life. " Late to bed and eaily 
kO rise," yet still expected to "Be " both, healthy and 
wise ;" compelled* to sleep in damp, heat, uncleanli- 
ness, or ill-ventilation — ^anything is good enough for 
a " servant's bedroom ;" allowed no time for personal 
attention, sewing, or mending, yet required to be 
always " tidy ;" Kept at work constantly, without re- 
gard to how much and what sort of work each per- 
son's strength can bear ; yet supposed to be capable 
of working on for ever, without that occasional inter- 
mixture of "play," — ^not idleness, but wholesome 
amusement — ^without which every human being grows 
dull, dispirited, falls into ill-humour, and finally into 
ill-health. Truly it often makes one's heart ache to 
think of the sort of life even well-meaning mistresses 
make their servants lead ; and it would be curious, 
were it not so melancholy, to pause and consider, if 
in all one's^acquaintance there are half-a-dozen ladies 
under whom, did fate compel, one would choose to 
** go into service." 

My dear madam — who may be opening your eyea 
jgitUtf at this heterodox view of the question — ^you 
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have no right to keep a servant at all unless you can 
keep her comfortable. You did not buy ber, body 
and soul, like a negro slave; you only took her on 
hired service, to fulfil certain duties, which you must 
exact j&om her kindly and firmly, for her good as 
well as yours : but you have no right to any more. 
Except so &r as nature and education have instituted 
a difference between you, you are not justified in 
placmg either her enjoyments or necessities on a 
lower level than your own. Tbe same sanitary laws, 
of physical and mental well-being, apply to you both, 
and neither can break them, or be allowed to break 
them, mth impunity. 

Moral laws, also. Mrs. Smith thinks it is against 
her that poor Sally Baines sinned in the matter of the 
bonnet Foolish Mrs. Smith ! Suppose you were to 
purchase at Swan and Edgar's that hundred-guinea 
Cachemire labelled "the Queen's choice" — ^whom 
would you harm, he? Majesty or yourself? So, 
when your Emma or 'Betsy buys a silk gown and a 
twelve-shilling parasol, she errs, and grievously, too : 
but it is against hersel£ She lowers her own self 
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respect by striving to maintain a false position, 
wastes in shabby showiness the money that she ought 
to lay Tip for sickness, old age, or marriage, and the 
happy duty of helping others; loses the ample neat" 
ness befitting Ihe respectable nudd-seirant, and be* 
comes ridiculous as the sham fine-lady. 
But in this ccnnplaint, only too general, oi servants 
^* dressing above their place," the mistress's own 
example is the best warning and reproof: a thing, my 
poor Mrs. Smith, which it would be vain to look for 
firom you. Equally vain in another matter, which 
applies as stringently to that wretched Sally Baines — 
whom, if she now came drunk and flaunting to your 
area-gate, you would hustle away in charge of X 25 — 
as to your own little daughter, whom you hope one 
day to see Mrs. Somebody, and will take all available 
maternal means to that desirable end. 

You do not think it, but the kitchen is made of 
flesh and blood as well as the parlour. However you 
may insist upon " No followers allowed," Emma will 
meet her sweetheart round the comer, and cook will 
startle your nerves after five years' service witl^ 
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''Please suit joxusel^ maim, as Tin a-going to be mar* 
lied." Happy for you if no worse occurs than this. 
For you are eYacting an injustice — an impossibility: 
you are instituting a state of things which, from its 
yeiy unnaturalness, gives a premium to deceit and 
immorality. Love — nay, I beg your pardon; you 
don't understand what that word means — ^but court' 
ing, which looks so jiretty in the drawing-room, you 
treat as a crime in the kitchen; and therefore it is 
very likely to become such. An honest lover — ^aa 
much Emma's right as your own when you took up 
with Mr. Smith — ^you degrade into a "follower," who 
has to sneak about areas, hide in coal-cellars, and be 
gossiped with behind doors. Consequently, there can 
be no inquiry into his character, no open acknowledg- 
ment of an honourable attachment, which neither 
mistress nor maid need ever be ashamed of; every- 
thing goes on underhand, and if discovered at aU, is 
generally in such a miserable form as to make pru- 
dent Mrs. Smiths firmer than ever in their impossible 
edict, never obeyed. Whilst other women, accus- 
tomed to regard love and marriage according to tho 
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standard of the better classes, are shocked at the low 
tone of thought on such subjects, which inevitably 
results in that low tone of morals almost imiversally 
prevalent among the ranks j&om which female ser- 
vante are recruited. 

It is worth while trying whether--^ce dark deeds 
and iU feelings can only be conquered by being 
brought to the light — ^mistresses should not make the 
experiment of saying, as every mother ought to say to 
her daughters — (alas, how few do 1 and what a train 
of horrible evUs often results from that want of confi- 
dence between mother and child 1) — "Be honest with 
me. I don't expect from you more than human 
nature is capable of. I expect you to fall in love and 
be married : all I desire is that you should love wor- 
thily, and marry wisely. . Only be honest. No felse- 
hoods, no concealments of any kind. Let everything 
be plain, open, and above-board; tell the truth, and 
don't be afraid." 

Perhaps, then we should have less of these frightfd] 
cases of shame and sorrow, or those hasty marriages, 
of which one so often hears — ^when a decent, respectar 
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ble girl, after a few months' wedlock, comes back to 
her old mistress, ragged and destitute, with a husband 
in jail for bigamy, or against whom she has to swear 
the peace, for that brutal ill-usage which makes us 
English disgraced abroad as ^Hhe nation that beats its 
wives." 

In households as in states there must be one ruling 
head — and there ought to be but one. Every person 
knows what sort of system that is, which I have called 
domestic republicanism. Whether or not it is best 
for kingdoms, in families the only safe form of govern- 
ment is autocracy. 

And the autocrat should decidedly be the lady, the 
tnistress. The master, be he fether, husband, or bro- 
ther, has quite enough to do without doorsk He is the 
bread-winner; the woman, the bread-keeper, server, 
and expender. Nature as well as custom has — save 
m very exceptional cases — ^instituted this habit of life, 
and any alteration of it, making mamma attend the 
law-courts and Exchange, or drive about on a series 
of medical visits, while papa stays at home to cook the 
dinner and nurse the babies, would assuredly be very 
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bad, if not for himself for tlie dinner and flie 
balnes. 

No. We of the " softer " sex, though not by any 
means really so soft as we are complimented and 
ooaxed into appearing, have no call, and, mostly, no 
desire to force ourselves into the province of men. 
We feel that we are not fitted for it. Finale doctors 
— though all honour be to those heroic, self-sacrificing 
women, who are capable of undertaking such a pro- 
fession — ^female missionaries, travellers, and life-long 
devotees to science, art, or philanihropyj are and 
always will be rare and peculiar cases, not to be judged 
by ordinary rules. The average number of us are con- 
tent to leave to men their own proper place: but 
none the less resolutely ought we to keep our own- 
one of the first " rights " of which is, the supreme rule 
in all domestic concerns. 

A man has no business to meddle in the manage- 
ment of the house. No business, except through hard 
necessity, or the saddest incompetency on the part of 
others, to poke over the weekly bills, and insist on 
knowing what candles are per pound, whether the 
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washing is done at home or abroad, and what lie is 
going to have every day for dinner. He who volun- 
tarily and habitually interferes in these things must be 
a rather small-minded gentleman, uncommonly incon* 
vement to his fiunily and servants. Perhaps to more 
than they: since a man who is always "muddling 
about" at home is rarely a great acquisition to the 
world outside. 

I once heard a married lady say, with great glee 

and satisfection : " Oh, Mr. saves pae all trouble 

in housekeq>ing; he orders dinner, and goes to the 
butcher's Jo choose it, too; pays all the bills, and 
keeps the weekly accounts : he never wants me to do 
anything." Thought I privately, "My dear, if I 
were you I should be very much ashamed both of 
myself and Mr. ^." 

When a house boasts both master and mistress, 
each should leave to the other the appointed work, 
and both qualify themselves rightly to fiilfil the 
same, abstaining as much as possible from mutual 
interference. A man who can trust his wife or his 
housekeeper should no more meddle with her home 
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conoems than she should pester him with questions 
about his business. Nc doubt, countless occaaionfl 
will arise^hen he will be thankful and glad to take 
counsel with her in worldly cares; while she may 
have to remember all her life long, and never think 
of without a gush of gratitude and love, some season 
of sickness or affliction, when he filled his own place 
and hers too, ashamed of no womanish task, and 
neither irritated nor humiliated by ever such mean 
household cares. 

A lady of my acquaintance gives it as her svm qud 
non of domestic felicity, that the " men of the family" 
should always be absent at least six hours in the day. 
And truly a mistress of a family, however strong her 
affection for the male members of it, cannot but ac- 
knowledge that this is a great boon. A house where 
' " papa" or 'the " boys" are always " pottering about," 
popping in and ont at aU hours, everlastingly wanting 
something, or finding feult with something else, is a 
considerable trial to even feminine patience. And I 
beg to ask my sex generally — ^in confidence, of course 
—if it is not the greatest comfort possible when, the 
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masculine lialf of the j^milj being cleared out for the 
daji the house settl^ down into regular work and 
orderly quietness until evening ? 

Also, it is good for them, as well as for us, to have 
all the inevitable petty domestic " bothers" got over 
in their absence ; to effect which ought to be one of 
the principal aims of the mistress of a family. Let 
them, if possible, return to a quiet smiling home, 
with all its small annoyances brushed away like the 
dust and cinders from the grate — ^which, en passant^ is 
one of the first requisites to make a fireside look com- 
fortable. It might be as well, too, if the master him- 
self could contrive to leave the worldly mud of the 
day at the scraper outside his door ; however, as these 
chapters do not presume to lecture the lords of cre- 
ation, I have nothing more to say on that score. 

But she who, the minute an tmfortimateman comes 
home, fiistens upon him with a long tale of domestic 
grievances, real or imagined — ^how the butcher will 
never bring the meat in time, and the baker keeps a 
false account of loaves — ^how she is sure cook is giveu 
to drink, and that Mary's '' cousin" had his dinner 
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off '' our" mutton yesterday ; — ^why, saeh a kdy d» 
serves all she gets : cold looks, sliarp speeches^ hasty 
plunges into the conyenient newspaper; perhaps an 
angry cigar — a walk with no inTitation for h^ o(»n- 
pany — or the dub. Poor little woman I sitting cry* 
ing over her lonely fire, not owning that she is wrtHig, 
but only that she is yeiy unhappy, and rery much 
ill-used, might one reconmiend to her notice one 
golden role ? — " Never pest^ a man with thii^ tiiat 
he cannot remedy and does not understand." Also, 
for her own benefit as well as his, a harmless rhyme^ 
true enough of minor yeicatLons, whateyer it may 
be of the greater grie& it so philosc^hically disposes 
of:— 

" For eyery evil under the sun 
There is a remedy— or there's none * 
If there is one, try and find it; 
If there isn% never mind it" 

And when he comes in agam, honest mant perhaps 
a little repentant^ too, there is but one course of 
conduct which I recommend to all sensible women. 
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V12. io put her arms round his neck, and — ^hold her 
tongue* 

But the house-mother has her troubles ; ay, be she 
ever so gifted with that blessed quality of taking 
them lightly and cheerfully; weighing them at their 
just yalue and no more; never tormenting herself 
and everybody else by that peculiarity of selfish and 
narrow minds, which makes the breaking of a plate 
as terrible a calamity as the crash of an empire. No 
one can hold the reins of family government for ever 
so brief a time, without feeHng what a difficult posi- 
tion it is: how great its daily need of self-control, aa 
the very first means of controlling others; of inces* 
sant individual activity, and a personal carrying out 
of aU regulations instituted for the ordering of the 
establishment, which, unless fidthfully observed by 
the mistress — ^the eye and heart of the house — ^are no 
more than a dead letter to the rest of the establish 
ment. 

No doubt this entails considerable self-sacrifice. It 
isTiot pleasant for lazy ladies to get breakfast over at 
that regular early hour, which alone sets a household 
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feirlj a-going for the day: nor for nnarithmetical 
ladies, who have always reckoned their accounts by 
sixpences, to put down each item, and persevere in 
balancing periodically receipts and expenditures : nor 
for weakly, nervous, self-engrossed ladies, to rouse 
themselves sufficiently to put their house in order, 
and keep it so ; not by occasional spasmodic " setting 
to rights," but by a generjal methodical overlooking 
of all that is going on thereiQ. Yet) unless all this is 
done, it is in vain to insist on early rising, or grumble 
about waste, or lecture upon neatness, cleanliness, and 
order. The servants get to learn that "missis is 
never in time;" and laugh at her complaints of their 
unpunctuality. They see no use in good manage- 
ment, or avoidance of. waste ; — " Missis never knows 
about anythmg. She may lecture till she is weary 
about neatness and cleanliness; — "Just put your 
head into her room and see 1" For all moral quali- 
ties, good temper, truth, kindliness, and above all, 
conscientiousness, if these are deficient in the mistress, 
It is idle to expect them from servants, or children, oi 
any members of the femily circle. 
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Yet this &ct^ so trite that readers may smile at its 
being urged at all, is the last to be generally acted 
npon. Mistresses blame all persons about them, and 
Provideiice above them ; — ^for does it not often virtu- 
ally mean that? every thing and every body except 
themselves. They wiU not see, that until a woman 
has done all that is in her power to do, striving with 
antagonistic circumstances, great and small, and 
ohi^y with her own sel^ her errors of character, and 
weaknesses of temperament — ^until then she has no 
right to begin blaming anybody. It is vain to 
attempt showing them, what is plain enough to any 
unbiassed student of life in the abstract — ^and this 
ought to strike solemnly upon the mind of every 
woman who feels that where much is given much is 
required — ^ihat, however fatally the conduct of the 
majster may affect the external fortunes of a family, 
there are very few £imilies whose internal misma- 
nagement and domestic unhappiness are not mainly ' 
the &ult of the mistress. 

The Jumee-moiher / where could she find a nobler 

title, a more sacred chaise? All these souls, given 

7 
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into her hand to be caxed for, both in great things 
and small— ^if anything can be called small on which 
rests the comfort of a family; and that to a degree 
which can never be too much appreciated. For 
instance, good temper is with many people dependent 
upon good health ; good health upon good digestion ; 
good digestion upon wholesome, well-prepared food, 
eaten in peace and pleasantness. Hl-cooked, xmtidy 
meals, are as^ great a cause of bad temper as many a 
moral wrong; and a person of sensitive physique 
may be nursed into settled hypochondria by living in 
close rooms, where the sweet fresh air and sunshine 
are determinedly shut out, and the foul air as deter- 
minedly shut in. While those nervous, irritable tem- 
peraments, which, either from the slow deterioration 
of our race, or our modern error of cultivating the 
ihind at the expense of the body, are getting so 
common now-a-days, are often driven almost into 
madness by the non-observance of those ordinary 
sanitary rules, ignorance or neglect of which, bad 
enough in anybody, is in the mistress of a family 
r ' ' as than a crime. 
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Yet most of these short-comings in women, on 
whom this responflibility has &Uen, are by no means 
intentional A girl marries early, thinking only how 
pleasant it ^ to have a honse of one's own, and nevei 
once how difficult it is to mauage it: perhaps she 
makes a pride, and her yomig husband a joke, of her 
charming ignorance in common things — d, la David 
and Dora Copperfield — ^pretty enough while it lasts. 
But only picture these poor little silly Doras living, 
instead o^ happily, dying! Drifting on to middle 
age — helpless, burdensome wives — ^lazy, feeble, many* 
childed mothers ; meaning well enough, but incapable 
of acting upon their good intentions ; either sinking 
into a hopeless indifference, which is not content, or 
wearing themselves out with weak complainings, 
which never result in any amendment Poor dear 
women I we may pity and pardon, acknowledging 
their many gentle and estimable qualities ; but all the 
passive sweetness in the world will not make up for 
active goodness ; and there is many a " most amiable 
woman," who^ whatever she might have been in an 
inferior position, when imhappily she is mistress of a 
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family, by her over-kindness, lazy laxity, and genera] 
laissez-faire^ does as much harm as the greatest shrew 
who ever embittered the peace of a household. 

Power, of whatsoever kind and degree, so that it is 
just and lawful, is a glorious thing to have, a noble 
thing to use. But what shall be said for the woman 
who has had it and thrown it away, or retained it 
only to misuse it? "Woe betide both her and all con- 
nected with her I for she has ceased to injure herself 
alone. Every life that was given her in charge for 
health of body and mind, peace, comfort^ and enjoy- 
ment, will assuredly one day rise up in judgment 
against her. We can imagine such an one, suddenly 
waking up to the consciousness of all she has done 
and left undone — ^what those belonging to her are, 
and what she might, under Qod, have made them — 
crying out in her agony, "Would that I had never 
boon bom I" 

At present, the happiest thing for her — if there can 
bo any happiness in a self-deception — ^is, that she 
really is \maware of her own position— that most hu- 

*** ^ting position of a woman who is not mistress in 
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her own family; whose servants disobey or despise 
her, whose children rule her, whose husband snubs 
her or neglects her, whose friends and neighbours 
criticise, compassionate, or laugh at her. Who, 
though anything but a bad woman, will slip through 
existence without dignity, effecting little or no real 
good : at best only patiently borne with and kindly 
treated while she lives, and her place filled up, some 
few regretting awhile, but none really missing her, as 
soon as ever she dies. 

What a contrast to that portrait — standing out as 
true a photograph of nature in this our modem day, 
as it did in those ancient days, under the glowing sun 
of the East, " the words of King Lemuel," that " his 
mother taught him." 

4 << Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. 

TLe heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that she 
shall have no need of spoiL 

She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 

4t 4t ♦ ♦ ♦ 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms. 
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She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands I old the 
distaff 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea^ she reacheth 
fcrth her hands to the needy. 

♦ 4t 3|t « « 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among 

the elders of the land. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

Strength and honour are her dothing; and sh^ ebtJl rejoice in 
time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. 

Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all. , 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own wffrka 
praise her in the gatea.^ 



CHAPTER Vn. 

FEMALE FBIENDSHIFa 

'And what is Friendship but a name^ 

A chann that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ?" 

This remark, expressed too tersely and intelligibly to 
be considered " poetry" now-a-days, must apply to the 
nobler sex. Few observant persons will allege 
against ours, that even in its lowest form our friend- 
ship is deceitful. Fickle it may be, weak, exagge- 
rated, sentimental — ^the mere latb-and-plaster imitation 
of a palace great enough, for a demigod to dwell in— 
but it is rarely fiilse, parasitical, or diplomatic. The 
countless secondary motives wliicb many men are 
mean enough to have — ^nay, to own — are all but 
impossible to us ; impossible from the very faults of 
our nature— our frivolity, irrationality, and incapacity 
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to seize on more than one idea at the same fdma In 
truth, a sad proportion of ns are too empty-headed to 
be double-minded, too shallow to be insincere. Nay, 
even the worst of ns being more direct and simple of 
character than men are, onr lightest friendship— the 
merest passing liking that we decorate with that name 
— ^is, while it lasts, more true than the generality of 
the so-called " friendships" of mankind. 

But — ^and this "but" will, I am aware, Kuse a 
whole nest of hornets— ix)m our very peculiarities of 
temperament, wtoien's fiiendships are rarely or never 
so firm, so just, or so enduring, as those of men — 
when you can find them. Damon and Pythias, 
Orestes and Pylades, Brutus and Cassius — ^last and 
loveliest, David and Jonathan, are pictures unmatched 
by any from our sex, down even to the far-fiuned 
ladies of Llangollen. When such a bond reaUy does 
exist, from its exception to general masculine idiosyn- 
crasies — especially the enormous absorption in and 
devotion to Number One — ^from its total absence of 
sentimentality, its undemonstrativeness, depth, and 
power, a friendship between two men is a higher 
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thing than between any two women — ^nay, one of the 
highest and noblest sights in the whole world. Pre- 
cisely as, were comparisons not as foolish as they are 
odions, a truly good man, from the larger capacities 
of male nature both for virtue and vice, is, in one 
sense, more good than any good woman. Butthis ques- 
tion I leave to controversialists, who enjoy breaking 
their own heads, or one another's, over a bone of con- 
tention which is usually not worth picking after all. 

Yet, though dissenting from much of the romance 
talked about female friendships, believing that two- 
thirds of them spring from mere idleness, or from 
that besain d'aimer which, for want of natural domes- 
tic ties, makes this one a temporary substitute. Heaven 
forbid I should so malign my sex as to say they are 
incapable of an emotion which, in its right form and 
place, constitutes the strength, help, and sweetness of 
many, many lives ; and the more so because it is one 
of the first sweetnesses we know. 

Probably there are few women who have not had 
some first friendship, as delicicos and almost as pas- 
sionate as first love. It may not last — ^it seldom does; 

7* 
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but at the time it is one of the purest, most self* 
fbigetful and self-denying attachments that the human 
heart can experience: with many, the nearest ap- 
proximation to that feeling called love — ^I mean love 
in its highest form, apart from all selfishnesses and 
sensuousnesses — ^which in all their after-life they wOl 
ever know. This girlish friendship, however fleeting 
in its character, and romantic, even silly, in its mani- 
festations, let us take heed how we make light of, 
lest we be mocking at things more sacred than we are 
aware. 

And yet, it is not the real thing — not fnendsMp^ 
but rather a kind of foreshadowing of love ; as jealous, 
as exacting, as unreasoning — as wildly happy and 
supremely miserable; ridiculously so to a looker-on, 
but to the parties concerned, as vivid and sincere as 
any after-passion into which the girl may &11 ; for the 
time being, perhaps long after, colouring all her 
world. Yet it is but a dream, to melt away like a 
dream when love appears; or if it then wishes to 
k^p up its vitality at all, it must change its charac* 
1^ ^ its exactions, resign its rights : in shorty 
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be buried and come to life again in a totally different 
form. Afterwards, should Laura and Matilda, with a 
house to mind and a husband to fdss oyer, find them- 
selves actuaUj kissing the babies instead of one 
another — ^and managing to exist for a year without 
meeting, or a month without letter-writing, yet feel 
life no blank, and affection a reality still — ^then their 
attachment has taken its true shape as friendship, 
shown itself capable of Mendship's distinguishing fea- 
tur^namdy, tenderness without appropriation; and 
the women, young or old, will love one another fidth- 
fiilly to the end of their lives. 

Perhaps this, which is the test of the sentiment, 
explains why we thus seldom attain to it, in its high- 
est phase, because nature has made us in all our feel- 
ings so intensely personal We have instincts^ pas- 
sions, domestic affections, but friendship is, strictly 
speaking, none of the three. It is — ^to borrow the 
phrase so misused by that arch im-moralist, that high- 
priest of intellectual self- worship, Goethe — ^an elective 
affinity, based upon the spiritual consanguinity, whidi, 
though frequently co-existent with, is different from 
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any tie of instinct or blood-relationship. Therefore, 
neither the sanctities nor weaknesses of these rightly 
appertain to it; its duties, immunities, benefits and 
pains, belong to a distinct sphere, of which the vital 
atmosphere is perfect liberty. A bond, not of nature 
but of choice, it should exist and be. maintained calm, 
free, and clear, having neither rights nor jealousies ; 
at once the firmest and most independent of all 
human ties. 

" Enough," said Easselas to Imlac; "you convince 
me that no man can ever be a poet." And truly, 
reviewing friendship in its purest essence, one is prone 
to think that, in this imperfect world of ours, no man 
— certainly no woman — ever can be a friend. And 
yet we all own some dozens; from Mrs. Granville 
Jones, who invites "a few friends" — say two hundred 
— ^to pass with her a " social evening " — ^to the poor 
costermonger, who shouts after the litfle -pugiL'stic 
sweep the fimiiliar tragico-oomic saying: "Hit him 
hard; he's got no friends!" And who that is not an 
utter misanthrope would refrise to those of his or her 
acquaintanoe that persist in -claiming it^ the kindly 
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title, and the pleasant social charities which belong 
thereto? 

"Love IS sweety 
Given or returned;" 

and SO is friendship; when, be it ever so infinitesimal 
in quantity, its quality is unadulterated, springing, 
as, I repeat, women's friendship ahnost always does 
spring, out of that one-idea'd impulsiveness, ofren 
wrong-headed, but rarely evil-hearted, which makes 
us at once so charming and so troublesome, and 
which, I fear, never will be got out of us till we cease 
to be women, and become what men sometimes call 
us — ^and they well know they give us but too much 
need to be — ^angels. 

Yes, with all our folly, we are not fidse : not even 
when Lavinia Smith adores with all her innocent soul 
the condescending Celestina Jones, though meeting 
twenty years after as fat Mrs. Brown and vulgar Mrs. 
Green, they may with difficulty remember one an- 
other's Christian names : not when Bessy Thompson^ 
blessed with three particularly nice brothers, o'' 
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likewise tliree times tliree "dearest" friends, wlio 
honestly persuade themselves and her that they come 
only to see dear Bessy ; nevertheless, tiie fondness is 
real enough to outlast many bothers caused by said 
brothers, or even a cantankerous sister-in-law to end 
witL Nay, when Miss Hopkins, that middle-aged 
and «tr(Mig-ininded " yoimg lady " of blighted aflGec- 
tions, and Mrs. Jenkins, that woman of sublime 
aspirations, who has unluckily " mated with a clowuj" 
coalesce against the opposite sex, &11 into one an- 
other's arms and vow eternal friendship — ^for a year ; 
after which, for five more, they make all their 
acquaintances uncomfortable by their eternal enmity 
—even in this lamentable phase of the sentiment, it is 
more respectable than the time-serving, place-hunt- 
ing, dinner-seeking devotion which Messrs. Tape and 
Tadpole choose to denominate " friendship." 

Mein may laugh at us, and we deserve it : we are 
often egregious fools, but we are honest fools; and 
our folly, at least in this matter, usually ends where 
theirs begins — ^with middle life, or marriage. 

It is the unmarried, the sohtary, who are mo^ 
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pTone to that sort of "sentimental" friendship with 
their own or the opposite sex, which, though often 
most noble, unselfish, and true, is in some forma 
ludicrous, in others dangerous. For two women, 
past earliest girlhood, to be completely absorbed in 
one another, and make pubHo demonstration of the 
fact, by caresses or quarrels, is so repugnant to com- 
mon sense, that where it ceases to be silly it becomes 
actually wrong. But to see two women, whom 
Providence has denied nearer ties, by a wise sub- 
stitution making the best of fete, loving, sustaining, 
and comforting one another, with a tenderness often 
closer than that of sisters, because it has all the 
novelty of election which belongs to the conjugal tie 
itself— this, I say, is an honourable and lovely sight. 

Not less so the friendship — rare, I grant, yet quite 
possible — ^which subsists between a man and woman 
whom circumstances, or their own idiosyncrasies, 
preclude from the slightest chance of ever "falling in 
love." That such friendships can exist, especially 
between persons of a certain temperament and order 
of mind, ^nd remain for a lifetime, utterly pure, inter 
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fering with no rights, and transgresdng no law of 
morals or sodely, most people's observation of life 
•will testify ; and he must take a very low view of 
hmnan nature who dares to say that these attach* 
ments, satiricallj termed ^'Platonic^^ are impossible. 
But, at the same time, common sense must allow that 
they are rare to find, and not the happiest alwajS; 
when found ; because in some degree they are con- 
trary, to nature. Nature's law undoubtedly is, that 
our nearest ties should be those of blood — ^fether or 
brother, sister or mother — ^until comes the closer one 
of marriage ; and it is always, if not wrong, rather 
pitiful, when any extraneous bond comes in between 
to forestall the entire affection that a young man 
ought to bring to his ftiture wife, a young woman to 
her husband. I say ought — ^God knows if they ever 
do I But, however fate, or folly, or wickedness may 
interfere to prevent it, not the less true is the un- 
doubted fact, that happy above all must be that 
marriage where neither liusband nor wife ever had a 
friend so dear as one another. 
After marriage, for either party to have or to desire 
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ft dearer or closer Mend than the other, is a state of 
things so inconceivably deplorable — ^the more erring, 
the more deplorable — that it will not bear discussion. 
Such cases there are ; but He wh(^in the mysteiy of 
marriage prefigured a greater mjrstery still, alone can 
judge them, for He only knows their miseries, their 
temptations, and their wrongs. 

While allowing that a treaty of friendship, "pure 
and simple," can exist between a man and woman— 
under peculiar circumstances, even between a young 
man and a young woman — ^it must also be allowed 
that the experiment is difficult, often dangerous; so 
dangerous that the matter-of-&ct half of the world 
will not believe in it at alL Parents and guardians 
very naturally object to a gentleman's "hanging up 
his hat" in their houses, or taking sentimental twi- 
light rambles with their feir young daughtera They 
insist, and jusfly, that he OTight to 



.w 



<< Come with a good will, or come not at all ; 



namely, as a mere acquaintance, a pleasant friend of 
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the family — ^the whole ^jnilj, or as a declared suitor. 
And though this may Ml rather hard upon the 
young man, who has just a hundred arjear, and, with 

■mbimosj-ttiU it i. .keat >^ b«t. Iti».r«.Te 
both parties from fiittering away, in a score of Mae 
sentimental likings, the love that ou^ to belong but 
ft) one; or, still worse, from committing or suffering 
what, beginning blamelesd j on either side, frequently 
ends in incurable pain, irremediable wrong. 

Therefore it is, generally speaking, those further 
on in life, with whom the love-phase is past, or for 
whom it never existed^ who may best use the right, 
which every pure and independent heart undoubt- 
edly has, of saying: "I take this man or woman for 
my friend: only a friend — ^never either more or less 
—whom as such I mean to keep to the end of my 
days." And if more of these, who really know what 
friendship is, would have the moral courage to assert 
its dignity against the sneers of society, which is 
loaUi to believe in anything higher and purer than 
j^,« T ^Wjxk, it would be all the better for the worli 
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Women's friendships with one anothei are of 
soHTse free from all these perils, and yet they have 
their own. The wonderful law of sex— which exists 
spiritually as well as materially, and ofren indepen- 
dent of matter altogether; since we see manyaman 
who is mndi more of a woman, and many a woman 
who would certainly be the "better half" of any 
man who cared for her — ^this law can rarely be with- 
stood with impunity. In most friends whose attach- 
ment is specially deep and lasting, we can usually 
trace a diffeience-of strong or weak, gay or grave, 
brilliant or solid — ^answering in some measure to the 
difference of sex. Otherwise, a close, all-engrossing 
friendship between two women would seldom last 
long; or if it did, by their mutual feminine weak- 
nesses acting and reacting upon one another, would 
most likely narrow the sympathies and deteriorate 
the character of both. 

Herein lies the distinction — ^marked and inalien- 
able — between friendship and love. The latter beiag 
a natural necessity, requires but the one, whom it 
absorbs and assimilates till the two diverse, and often 
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opposite characters, become a safe unity — ^according 
to divine ordinance, "one flesk" But fiiendship, tc 
be fdendship at all, must have an independent self 
existence, capable of gradations and varieties; for 
though we can have but one dearest fiiend, it would 
argue small power of either appreciating or loving to 
have only one J&ieni 

On the other hand, " the hare with many Mends" 
has passed into a jproverb. Such a condition is mani- 
festly impossible. The gentleman who, in answer to 
his servant's request to be allowed to go and "see a 
firiend," cries: — 

" Fetch me my coat^ John I Though the night be raw, 
m see him too— the first I ever saw :" 

this cynic, poor wretch ^ speaks wiser than he is aware 
of. One simple fact explains and limits the whole 
question — ^that those only can find true friends who 
have in themselves the wiU and capacity to be sueh. 

A friend. Not perhaps until later life, until the 
follies, passions, and selfishnesses of youth have died 
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outj do we — ^I mean especially we women — ^recognise 
the inestimable blessmg, the responsibility awful aa 
sweet, of possessing or of being a fiiend. And though, 
not willing to run counter to the world's kindly cus- 
tom, we may give that solemn title to many who do 
not exactly own it ; though year by year the fierce- 
experience of life, through death, circumstance, or 
change, narrows the drcle of those who do own it ; 
still that man or woman must have been very unfor- 
tunate — ^perhaps, as there can be no result without a 
cause, worse than unfortunate — ^who, looking back on 
thirty, forty, or fifty years of existence, cannot say fix)m 
the heart, " I thank God for my friends." 

People rarely long keep what they do not deserve. 
If you find any who, in the decline of life, have few 
" auld acquaintance," and those few " never brought 
to mind," but in their stead a lengthy list of friends 
who are such no more, who havp " ill-treated" them, 
or with whom they have had a " slight coolness ;" if 
they are always finding fault with the friends they 
now have, and accusing them of ingratitude or neg- 
lect ; if they tell you these friends' secrets, and expect 
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and ke^ ftem as nmfc jilrjHMil aocietf; bat as fir 
iwwwg joor lieart i^on Aem, jun '"^P* as "Vfil lert 
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But if 7011 find peofde irlio flnoii^ all fife's 

sitndes and pangi lisve preserved a Laudful of leal 

^fijendi^— exdnsiTe of 7011, fer it lakes jeara to 

judge the Talne of fiiendshqy towards oaxsdves — if 

an the wliole ibej oomplahi fitiie eifiier of Aeae 

friends or of the world, whidi laiel j misoses a good 

manor woman for erer; if they bestow no extraya 

gant demotion on yon, nor expect from you <Hie whit 

more than you freely give ; if they never, under any 

excuse, however personally flattering talk to you 

about a third party, as you would daink from their 

talking to any third party about you — then, be satis* 

fled; 

" Those friends thou hast^ and their adoption tried; 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel I" 

Never let them go ; suffer no changing tide of for* 
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tune to sweep them from you — ^no later friendships tc 
usurp their place. Be veiy patient with them ; bear 
their little faults as they must bear yours; make 
allowance for the countless unintentional slights, neg- 
lects, or offences, that we all in the whirl of life must 
both endure and commit towards those who form not 
a part, but an adjunct of our existence — ^remember- 
ing, as I said before, that the very element in which 
true friendship Kves, and out of which it cannot live 
at all, is perfect liberty. 

Friendship once conceived should, like love, in one 
sense last for ever. That it does not ; that in the 
world's harsh wear and tear many a very sincere at- 
tachment is slowly obliterated, or both parties grow 
out of it and cast it, like a snake his last year's skin — 
though that implies something of the snake-nature, I 
fear — are fects too moumftdly common to be denied. , 
But there is a third fact, as mournfully wwcommon, 
which needs to be remembered likewise : we may lose 
the friend — ^the friendship we never can or ought to 
lose. Actively, it may exist no more ; but passively, 
it is just as binding as the first moment when we 
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pledged it, as we believed, for ever. Its duties, lika 
its delights, may have become a dead-letter ; but none 
of its claims or confidences have we ever afterwards 
the smallest right to abjure or to break. 

And here is one accusation which I must sorrow- 
fully bring against women, as being much more 
guilty than men. We can keep a secret — ay, against 
all satire, I protest we can — ^while the confider remains 
our friend ; but if that tie ceases, pop I out it comes I 
and in the bitterness of invective, the pang of 
wounded feeling, or afterwards in mere thoughtless- 
ness, and easy forgetliing of what is so easily healed, 
a thousand things are said and done for which 
nothing caa ever atone. The lost friendship, which, 
once certain that it is past all revival, ought to be 
buried as solemnly and silently as a lost love, is cast 
out into the open street for all the snarling curs of 
society to gnaw at and mangle, and all the contemptu- 
ous misogynists who pass by to point the finger at — 
" See wliat your grand ideals all come to !" 

Grood women — dear my sisters ! be our fiiendshipa 
fiilse or true, wise or foolish, living or dead — ^let us at 
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least learn to keep them sacredl Men are hx better 

than we in this. Rarely will a man voluntarily or 

thoughtlessly betray a friend's confidence, either at 

the time or afterwards. He will say, even to his own 

wife: "I can't tell you this — ^I have no right to tell 

you :" and if she has the least spark of good feeling, 

she will honour and love him all the dearer for so 

saying. More rarely still will a man be heard, as 

women constantly are, speaking ill of some friend 

who a little while before, while the friendship lasted, 

was all perfection. What is necessary to be said he 

will say, but not a syllable more, leaving all the rest 

in that safe, still atmosphere,- where all good fructifies 

and 6vil perishes — the atmosphere of silence. 

Ay, above all things, what women need to learn in 

their friendships is the sanctity of sHence-nsilence in 

outward demonstration, silence under wrong, silence 

with regard to the outside world, and often a delicate 

silence between one another. About the greatest 

virtue a friend can have, is to be able to hold her 

tongue; and though this, like all Virtues carried to 

extremity, may grow into a fault, and do great harm, 

8 
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still, it never can do so mtich harm as that horrible 
laxity and profligacy of speech which is at the root 
of half the quarrels^ cruelties, and injustices of the 
world. 

And let every woman, old or yonng, in com 
mencing a friendship, be carefol that it is to the right 
thing she has given the right name. If so, let her 
enter upon it thoughtfully, earnestly, advisedly, as 
upon an engagement made for life, which in truth it 
is; since, whether its duration be brief or long, it is a 
tangible reality, and, as such, must have its influence 
on the total chronicle of existence, wherein no lino 
can ever be quite blotted out Let her, with the 
strength and comfort of it, prepare to take the 
burden; determined, whatever the other may do, to 
ftdfil her own part, and act up to her own duly, abso- 
lutely and conscientiously, to the end. For truly, 
the greatest of all external blessings is it to be able to 
lean your heart against another heart, fiuthful, tender, 
true, and tried, and record with a thankMness that 
years deepen instead of diminishing, " I have got a 
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Onx of the wisest and best among our English ethi 
cal writers, the author of Companima of my Solitude^ 
says, drpropoB of gossip, that one half of the evil- 
speaking of the w<»:ld arises, not from malice prepense^ 
but fiom mere want of amusement And I think we 
may even grant that in the other hal^ constituted 
small of mind or selfish in disposition, it is seldom 
worse than the natural &lling back from large ab- 
stract interests, which they cannot understand, upon 
those which they can — ^alasl only the narrow, com- 
monplace, and personal. 

Yet they mean no harm ; are often under the de> 
lusion that they both mean and do a great deal of ^ 
good, take a benevolent watch over their fellow- 
creatures, and so forth. They would not say an im^ 
true word, or do an unkind action — ^not they ! The 
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moBl barefiM^d danderer always teDs her stoij with 
1 good motiye^ or thinks she does; begins with a 
kannkas '^hit of gosap,'^ just to pass the time away 
«— tiie time which hangs so heaTy I and ends by be- 
coming the most arrant and mischievons tale-bearer 
uikder the son. 

JBe; gratid — Let me put on record the decline and 
fiJli Tolontarily confessed, of two fiienfb of mine, 
certainly the last persons likely to take to tittle-tattle; 
being neither yonng nor elderly; on the whole, per- 
ba|xi rather ^'bright'' than stupid; haying plenty to 
do and to think of— too much, indeed, since thej 
tMdo on an enforced holiday out of that yortex in 
which London whirls her professional dasses round 
and round, year by year, till at last often nothing but 
a handfUl of dry bones is cast on shore. They came 

to lodge at the village of X ^ let me call it^ as 

Mng an '^unknown quantity," which the reader 
will vainly attempt to find out, ance it is jtj^ like 
•Omo hundred other villages — ^has its church and rec- 
1^1 groat house and squire, doctor and lawyer (alasl 
1 1 ftar iia'two doctors and tux> lawyers); 
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slflo its small select society, where everybody knows 
everybody — ^that is, their aflEairs : for themselves, one 
half the parish resolutely declines "knowing" the 
other half— sometimes pretemiittently, sometimes per- 
manently. Of course, not a single soul would have 
ventured to know Bob and Maria — SiS I shall call the 
strangers — ^had they not brought an introduction to 
one family, under the shelter of whose respectability 
they meekly placed their own. A very worthy 
&mily it was, which showed them all hospitality, 
asked them to tea continually, and there, in Hie 
shadow of the pleasant drawing-room, which over- 
looked the street, indoctrinated them into all the mys- 
teries of X -, something in this wise : 

"Dear mel there's Mrs. Smith; she has on that 
identical yellow bonnet which has been so long in 
AGss Miffin's shop-window. Got it cheap, no doubt: 
Mr. Smith does keep the poor thing so dose I Anna- 
bella, child, make haste; just tell me whether that 
isn't the same young man who called on the Joneses 
three times last week I Bed whiskers and mous- 
tachea One cf those horrid officers, no doubt My 
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dear Mub Ham, I never do like to mj a word 
against mj nei^bonia; but before I wonld lei my 

AnnabeDa go about like the Joneses girls 

Bless my life I there's that cab at the comer house 
again — ^and her bnsband out I Well, if I ever could 
have belieyed it, even of silly, jQirty Mrs. Green I 
whom people do say old Mr. Green married out of a 
London hosier's, where he went in to buy a pair of 
l^ovesL What a shocking place London must 
be ... .1 But I b^ your pardon, my dear . • . •" 
And so on, and so on. 

This, slightly varied, was the stock conversation, 
which seemed amply sufficient to fill the minds and 
hours of the whole fiimily, and, indeed, of every &mily 

atX . 

Maria and Bob used to go home laughing, and 
frMilring their stars that they didhye in that shocking 
place London. Bob made harmless jokes at the 
«n)eDse of the unconscious household who, 

« Fiimacled dim in the intense inane," 

^ff^ ^ down, hawk-like, upon reputations, bon* 
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QetS| and beaus. Maria gave vent to a majestic but 
indigngnt pity ; and both bugged themselves in the 
belief that never, under any circumstances, could Utey 
sink to such a dead-level of folly, vacuity, spite. 1 

Weeks passed — rather slowly, especially when 
of autumn evenings, they found themselves minus 
books, piano, theatre, concerts, society — m&c^ in pre- 
cisely the position of the inhabitants of X all 

year round. So, as daylight was less dull than candle* 
light, they used to rise at unearthly hours; dine— 
shall I betray the Goths ? — at 11.30 A.M., take tea at 
4 P.H., and go to bed as soon after dark* as they could 
for shame. At last, froxa very dulness, Maria got 
into the habit of dtting at the window and telling -Bob 
what was passing iu the street, interspersed with lit- 
tle illustrative anecdotes she had caught up, "just as 
bits of human nature." One, the stock scandal of the 
place, interested them both so much, that they watched 
for the heroine's carriage every day for a week ; and 
when at last Maria cried, " There it is !" Bob jumped 
up with all the eagerness of Annabella herself, and 
missing the sight, retired grumbling : " What non* 
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eenae I I declare you're getting just as bad a gossip 
as anybody liere I" {N.B. — ^The masculine nwnd, in 
an accusative form, always prefers the second person 
of the verb.) 

" Well," observed Maria, " shall I give up telling 
you any news I happen to hear ?" 

" Oh, no ! You may tell what you like. As the 
man said when his wife beat him — ^it amuses you, and 
it doesn't harm me." 

Finally — ^I have it from Maria's own confession — 
coming in one afternoon absorbed in cogitations as to 
what possible motive Mrs. Green could have in telling 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones she wished to call on her, Maria ; 
and what on earth would be done if Annabella, whose 
mamma wouldn't allow her even to bow to Mrs. 
Green, should happen to call at the same time — she 
was quite startled by Bob's springing up from the 
sofa to meet her, with an air of great relief 

" So you're back at last ! Well, who did you see, 
and what did they say to you ? Do sit down, and 
let's hear all the gossip going." 

" Gossip !" And meeting one another's eyes, they 
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both burst into a Hearty fit of laughter, declaring 
they never again would pride themselves on being a 
bit better than their neighbours. 

Ay, fetal and vile as her progeny may be, "the 
mother of mischief" says the proverb, " is no bigger 
, than a midge's wing." Nay, aa many a vice can be - 
traced back to an exaggerated virtue, this hatefiil pro- 
pensity to tittle-tattle springs firom the same pecxdiarity 
which, rightly guided, constitutes womanhood's chief- 
est strength and charm ; blesses many a worthless 
man with a poor, fond, faithful wife, who loves him 
for nothing that he is or does, but merely because he 
is himself; forgives to many a scapegrace son or bro- 
ther a hundred sins, and follows him to the grave or 
the scaffold, blind to everything except the feet that 
he is her own. Personal interests, personal attach- 
ments, personal prejudices, are, whether we own it or 
not> the ruling bias of us women : it is better to own 
it at once, govern, correct, and modify it, than to deny 
it in name, and betray it in every circumstance of our 
lives. 

Men, whose habits of thought and action are <^" 

8* 
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once more selfish and less peisonal than ouis, az^d 
very seldom given to gossiping. They will take a 
vast interest in the misgovemment of India^ or the 
ill-cooking of their own dinners; but any topic be-, 
twixt these two — ^such as the mismanagement of thdr 
neighbour's house, or the extravagance of their part- ^ 
ner's wife — ia a matter of very minor importanceu 
They " canna be fiished" with trifles that don't imme- 
diately concern themselves. It is the women — always 
the women — ^who poke about with undefended far- 
thing candles in the choke-damp passages of this 
dangerous world; who put their feeble ignorant hands 
to the Archimedean lever that, slight as it seems, can 
shake society to its lowest foundations. For, though 
it irks me to wound with strong language the deli- 
cate sensibilities of my silver-tongued sisters, I would 
just remind them of what they may hear, certainly 
one Sunday in the year, concerning that same dainty 
little member, which is said to be "a fire, a world of 
Iniquity . . . and it is ^e^ on fire ofheTV^ 

Verily, the "Silent "Woman" — a lady without a 
\mA% who officiates as sign to many a country inn-— 
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liad needio be 80 depicted. Baft it is not "the ^ft of 
the gab^" the habit of nsmg a dozen wards where one 
would answer the purpose^ whidi may anse horn 
want of education, nenroosneae^ or smplns but honest 
eneargy and earnest fbding — it is not that whidi does 
the harm; it is the lamentable £m^ that wh^hear fiom 
a superabundance of the imagmatiYe ficahj, carelesB- 
nesB of phrase^ or a readiness to jninp at ecmdusionfl^ 
and rqyresent &cts not 9S they are but as they appear 
to the rqxresenterBy very &w women are absolutely 
and inTariably yeracioua. Men lie wilfully, delibe- 
rately, on princ^le^ as it were; but women quite 

inyoluntarily. Kay, they would start with horror 

« 

from the bare thou^ of sudi a thing. They love 
truth in their hearts^ and yet — and yet — they are 
constantly giving to things a sli^t colouring cast 
by their own individuality; twisting &ct8 a little, 
a Yery little^ according as ihefar tastes^ affections, or 
conyenience indicate; never perhaps telling a direct 
lie, but merely a deformed or prevaricated truth. 

And this makes the &tal danger of gossip. If all 
people spoke the absolute truth about their neigh* 
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boorsi or held their tongues, which is alwa3rs a po» 
sible altematiye, it would not so much matter. At 
the worst, there would be a few periodical social 
thunder-storms, and then the air would be clear. But 
the generality of people do riot speak the truth: they 
speak what they see, or think, or believe, or wish 
Few observant characters can have lived long in the 
world without learning to receive every feict commu* 
nicated second-hand with reservations — ^reservations 
that do not necessarily stamp the communicator as a 
liar, but merely make allowance for certain inevitable 
variations, like the variations of the compass, which 
every circumnavigator must calculate upon as a natu- 
rd necessity. 

Thus, Miss A., in the weary small-talk of a morn- 
ing call, not quite knowing what she says, or glad to 
say anything for the sake of talking, lets drop to Mrs. ^ 
B. that she heard Mrs. C. say : "She would take care 
to keep her boys out of the way of the little B.'s" — a 
very harmless remark, since, when it was uttered, the 
little B.'s were just recovering from the measles. But 
Miss A., an absent sort of woman, repeats it three 
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months afterwards, forgetting all about the measles ; 
indeed, she has persuaded herself that it referred to 
the rudeness of the B. lads, who are her own private 
terror, and she thinks it may probably do some good 
to giye their over-indulgent mamma a hint on the 
subject Mrs. B., too well-bred to reply more than 
"Indeed 1" is yet mortally offended; declines the 
next dinner-party at the C.'s, and confides her private 
reason for doing so to Miss D., a good-natured chat- 
terbox, who, with the laudable intention of getting to 
the bottom of the matter, and reconciling the bellige- 
rents, immediately communicates the same. " What 
have I done?" exclaims the hapless Mrs. C. "I 
never said any such thing I" " Oh, but Miss A. pro- 
tests she heard you say it." Again Mrs. 0. warmly 
denies ; which denial goes back directly to Miss A. 
and Mrs. B., imparting to both them and Miss D. a 
very unpleasant feeling as to the lady's veracity. A 
few days after, thinking it over, she suddenly recol- 
lects that she really did say the identical words, with 
reference solely to the measles ; bursts into a hearty 
fit of laughter, and congratulates herself that it is aU 
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right But not so : the mountain cannot so qiiddy 
flhrbik into its ori^nal mole-liilL Mis. B., vhosa 
weak point is her children, reoeiyes the explanation 
with considerable dignity and resenre ; is ^'aorry tiiat 
Mrs. C. should have troubled herself about such a 
trifle;" shakes hands, and professes herself quite 
satisfied. Nevertheless, in her own inmost mind she 
thinks — and her countenance shows it — '^I belicTe 
jou said it, for all that" A slight coolness ensues^ 
which eyerybod J notices, discusses, and giyes a sspor 
rate yersion of; all which yersions somehow or other 
come to the ears of the parties concerned, who, with* 
out clearly knowing why, feel yexed and aggrieyed 
each at the other. The end of it all is a total es- 
trangement 

Is not a little episode like this at the root of nearly 
all the &mily feuds, lost fiiendships, ''cut" acquaint* 
anceships, so pitifully rife in the world? Barely any 
great matter, a point of principle or a yiolated pledge, 
an act of justice or dishonesty ; it is almost always 
some petty action misinterpreted, some idle word 
repeated — or a succession of both these, gathering and 
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beek bdi^ left bdund hj ewerj day's tide. Kol tke 
men's donig— 4lie fisthen^ iMawbrnda, or brodieia^ who 
baye no time to bollier themsdves about sook trifles^ 
and whfl^ if Aey see fit to qnaiiel over thdr two 
grand eouas hdkf idi^on and polities, generally do it 
outzij^ and eitiier abnse one another like piekpooir* 
ets in ne¥rspqper oolnmnSi or, in revenge for any 
moral poaching on one another's propertyi take a 
horsewhip or a pair of pistolSi and so end the matter. 
Nd It is the w<Hnen who are at the bottom of it 
all, who, in the narrowness or blankness of their 
daily liyes, are glad to catch at any straw of interest 
-— espedially the unmarried, the idle, the rich, and the 
childless. As says the author I have before referred 
to: '^People not otherwise ill-natured are pleased 
with the misfortunes of their neighbours, solely be* 
cause it giyes them something to think about, some- 
thing to talk about They imagine how the principal 
actors and sufferers will bear it ; what they will do ; 
how they will look ; and so the dull bystander forma 
a sort of drama for himself" 
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And wliat a drama! Such a petty plot — sacli 
amall heroes and heroines — such a hannless Tillainl 
When we think of the contemptible nothings that 
form the daily scandal-dish of most villages, towns, 
cities, or communitieB, and then look np at the starry 
heaven which overshines them all, dropping its rain 
upon the jnst and the nnjust — or look abroad on the 
world, of whose wide interests, miseries, joys; duties, 
they form such an iofinitesimal part, one is tempted 
to blush for one's species. Strange, that while hun- 
dreds and thousands in this Britain have not a crust 
to eat, Mrs. B. should become the town's talk for 
three days, because owing a dinner-party to the F.'s, 
G.'s, H.'s, and J.'s, she clears accounts at a cheaper 
rate by giving a general tea-party instead. " So mean I 
and with Mr. E.'s large income, too !" That while 
millions are living and dying without Gted in the 
world, despising Him, forgetting Him, or never having 
even heard His name. Miss K., a reaUy exemplary 
woman, should not only refiise, even for charitable 
purposes, to associate with the L.'s, an equally irre- 
proachable &mily as to morals and benevolence, but 
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fihould^ actually forbid her district poor to receiYe 
their teacliing or their Bibles, because they refuse to 
add thereto the Church of England Catechism. As 
to visiting them — " Quite impossible ; they are Dis- 
senters, you know." 

The gossip of opposing religionism— I will not 
even call it religion, though religion itself is often 
very fitr from pure " godliness" — ^is at once the most 
virulent and the saddest phase of the disease ; and our 
sex, it must be confessed, are the more liable to it, 
especiaUy in lie provinces. There, the parish curate 
may at times be seen walking with the Unitarian or 
Independent minister, if they happen to be well- 
educated young men of a social turn ; even the rec- 
tor, worthy man ! will occasionally have the sense to 
join with other worthy men of every denomination 
in matters of local improvement. But oh I the talk 
that this gives rise to among the female populi 
till the reverend objects of it, who in their da 
duties have usually more to do with women tluu 
with men — another involuntary tribute to those vir^ 
tiies which form the bright imder-side of every fiiult 
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thttcan be tiDegpii agsmst 119— ore often dixvai to 
gire ia to die fimse of pfoblie o^dhhi, to fliaft inoea- 
fsnt babble of aQrerj watera which weais fluoug^ the 
rockiest floiL 

The next grand somoe of goflsip— and Ubia, too, 
earionaly indicatoi how true must be the inatinct of 
womanhood, even in its lowest fbims so evidently a 
eorraption from the hi^iest — is love, and with or 
without that preliminary, matrimony. What on 
earth shoxdd we do if we had no matches to make^ 
or mar ; no '' tmfortonate attachments" to shake onr 
heads over; no flirtations to speculate abont and com- 
ment upon with knowing smiles ; no engaganents '' on" 
or " off" to speak our minds about, nosing out every 
little circumstance, and ferreting out our game to their 
very hole, as if all their afi&irs, their hopes, trials, 
&ults, or wrongs, were being transacted for our own 
private and peculiar entertainment I Of all forms of 
gossip-— I speak of mere gossip, as distinguished from 
the carrion-crow and dunghill-fly system of scandal* 
mongoring — ^this tittle-tattle about love-afi&irs is the 
moat general, the most odious, and the most dangeroua 
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Eyeiy one of us must have known within onr own 
experience many an instance of dawning loyea 
checked, nnhappy loy es made cruelly public, happy 
loves embittered, warm, honest loves turned cold, by^ 
this horrible system of gosaipiiig about yotmg or un- 
married people — "evening" to one another folk who . 
have not the slightest mutual inclination, or if they 
had, such an idea put into their heads would effec* 
tually smother it; setting down every harmless free 
liking as "a case," or "a flirtation;" and if anything 
^serious" does turn up, pouncing on it, himting it 
down, and never letting it go till dismembered and 
ground to the bone. Should it ever come to a mar* 
riage — and the wonder is, considering all these things, 
that any love-affiur ever does come to that climax at 
all, or liiat any honest-hearted, delicate-minded young 
people, ever have the courage to indulge the world by 
an open attachment or engagement — ^heavens and 
earth! how it is talked abouti How one learns every 
tingle item of what " he" said and " she" said, and 
what all the relations said, and how it came about, and 
how it never would have come about at all but foz 
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So-aud-sb, and what they have to live upoiii and how 
capable or incapable they are of Hying upon i^ and 
how veiy much better both parties would have done 
if they had only each left the choosing of the other to 
about four*and-twenty anxious Mends, all of which 
were quite certain the afl&anced pair never would 
suit one another, but would have exactly suited 
somebody else, &c. &c., ad libiium and ad infi' 
nitwm. 

Many women, otherwise kindly and generous, have 
in this matter no more consideration towards their 
own sex or the other, no more sense of the sanctity 
and silence due to the relation between them, than if 
the divinely instituted bond of marriage were no 
higher or purer than the natural instincts of the beasts 
that perish. It is most sad, nay, it is sickening, to see 
the way in which, from the age of fourteen upwards, 
a young woman, on this one subject of her possible or 
probable matrimonial arrangements, is quizzed, talked 
over, commented upon, advised, condoled with, 
lectured, interrogated — ^until, if she has happily never 
had cause to blush for herself not a week passes that 
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she does not bloah fi» her sex, out of utter oontempt| 
disgosti and indignatioii* 

Surely all light-minded womeu ought to set thdr 
&ces resolutelj against this desecration of feelings, to 
maintain the sanctity of which is the only preser- 
vative of our influence— 4hat ia^ our rightful and holy 
influ^ice^ over men* Not that, after the school of 
Mesdames Barbauld| Hannah More, and other excel* 
lent but exceedingly prosy personages, love should be 
exorcised out of young women's lives and conversa- 
tions—query, if possible ? — but let it be treated of 
delicately, earnestly, rationally, as a matter which, if 
they have any business with it at idl, is undoubtedly 
the most serious business of their lives. There can be 
— there ought to be — ^no medium course ; a love-affidr 
is either sober earnest or contemptible folly, if not 
wickedniess: to gossip about it is, in the first instance, 
intrusive, unkind, or dangercus; in the second, 
simply siUy. Practical people may choose between 
the two alternatives. 

Gossip, public, private, social — ^to fight against it 
either by word or pen seems, after aD, like fighting 
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with shadows. Ererybodj laughs al it^ proleBtt 
against it^ blames and despises it; yet ererybodj does 
it) or at least encourages others in it: quite inno- 
cently, nnconsdonslj, in such a small, hannless 
fiusihion — jet^ we do it We must talk about some- 
thing, and it is not all of us who can find a rational 
topic of conrersation, or discuss it when found. 
Many, too, who in iheh* hearts hate the rery thought 
of tattle and tale-bearing, are shy of lifting up their 
Toices against it, lest ihey should be ridiculed for 
Quixotism, or thought to set ihemselyes up as more 
virtuous than their neighbours. Others, like our 
lamented friends, Maria and Bob, fix)m mere idleness 
and indifference, long kept hovering over the unclean 
stream, at last drop into it and are drifted away by it 
Where does it land them ? Ay, where? 

If I, or any one, were to unfold on this subject only 
our own experience and observation — not a tittle 
more — what a volume it would make I 

Families set by the ears, parents against children, 
iBilliers against brothers — ^not to mention brothers 
1^ flisl^*^ '~ ^^w, who seem generally to assume^ 
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witli the legal title, the legal right of interminably 
squabbling. Friendships sundered, betrothals broken 
marriages annTined-in tiie spirit, at least, while in 
the letter kept outwardly, to be a daily torment, 
temptation, and despair. Acqu£dntances that would 
otherwise have maintained a safe and not unkindly 
indifference, forced into absolute dislike — originating 
how they know not; but there it is. Old com- 
panions, that would hare borne each other's little 
fcnbles, hare forgiven and forgotten little annoyances, 
and kept up an honest affection till death, driven at 
last into open rupture, or frozen into a coldness more 
hopeless stall, which no after-warmtibi will ever hare 
power to thaw. 

Truly, from the smallest Little Peddlington that 
carries on, year by year, its bloodless wars, its harm- 
less scandals, its daily chronicle of interminable 
nothings, to the great metropolitan world, &shiona- 
ble, intellectual, noble, or royal, the blight and curse 
of civilised life is gossip. 

How is it to be removed? How are scores of well- 
meaning women, who in their hearts really like 
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respect one another — ^who, did trouble come to anj 
one of tliem, would be ready with countless mutual 
kindnesses, small and great, aind among whom the 
sudden advent of death would subdue every idle 
tongue to honest praise, and snence, at once and for 
ever, eveiy bitter word agamst the neighbour 
departed — how are they to be taught to be every 
day as generous, considerate, liberal-minded — ^in 
short, womanly, as they would assuredly be in any 
exceptionable day of adversity? How are they to 
be made to feel the Httleness, the ineffably pitiful 
littleness, of raking up and criticising every slight 
peculiarity of manner, habits, temper, character, word, 
action, motive— household, children, servants, living, 
furniture, and dress, thus constituting themselves the 
amateur rag-pickers, chiffonniires — ^I was going to say, 
scavengers, but they do rvot leave the streets clean — 
of aU the blind alleys and foul by-ways of society ; 
while the whole world lies free and open before them, 
to do their work and choose their innocent pleasure 
therein — ^this busy, bright, beautiful world ? 
Such a revolution is, I doubt, quite hopeless on 
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this side Paradise. But eveiy woman has it in Ler 
power personally to withstand the spread of this 
great plague of tongues, since it lies within her own 
volition what she will do with her own. 

« AH the king's hones and all the kings men" 

cannot make us either use or bridle that little mem- 
ber. It is our neyer-failing weapon, double-edged, 
delicate, bright, keen; a weapon not necessarily 
either lethal or vile, but taking its character solely 
from the manner in which we use it 

Fiist^ let every one of us cultivate, in every word 
that issues from our mouth, absolute truth. I say 
cultivate, because to very few people — as may be 
noticed of most young children — does truth, this rigid, 
literal veracity, come by nature. To many, even 
who love it and prize it dearly in others, it comes 
only after the self-control, watchftilness, and bitcer 
experience of years. Let no one conscious of need- 
ing this care be afraid to begin it from the very 

beginning ; or in her daily life and couN^i^s&^^i^ I^^skl 

9 
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to oonjfess: "Stay, I said a little moie than I meani' 
— "I think I was not quite oorreot about such a 
thing^' — " Thus it was ; at least thus it seemed to me 
personallj/' &a kc Even in the smpkst, most 
everyday statementS| we cannot be too goarded or 
too exact The "hundred cats" that the little lad 
saw "fighting on our back-wall," and which after- 
wards dwindled down to " our cat and another," is a 
case in point, not near so foolish as it seems. 

"Believe only half of what you see^ and nothing that 
you hear," is a cymcal saying, and yet less bitter than 
^t first appears. It does not argue that human nature 
is &lse, but simply that it is human nature. How 
can any &llible human being with two eyes, two ears, 
one judgment) and one brain — all more or less limited 
in their apprehensions of things external, and biassed 
by a thousand internal impressions, purely individual 
— ^how can we possibly decide on even the plainest 
actions of another, to say nothing of the words, 
which may have gone through half-ardo2sen di£ferent 
translations and modifications, or the motives, which 
MO ~ lown to the Ommscieikt himself ? 
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In His naxnei therefoie, let us ^' judge not, that we 
be not judged." Let us be " quick to hear, slow to 
speak;" slowest of all to speak any eyil, or to listen 
to ii^ about anybody. The good we need be less 
careful over; we are not likely ever to hear too 
much ciibaJL 

"But^" say some — very excellent people^ too— 
" are we never to open our mouths? — never to men- 
tion the ill things we see or hear ; never to stand up 
for the ri^t^ by proclaiming; or by warning and tes» 
tifying against the wrong 7" 

Against wrong in the abstract^ yes: but against 
individuals— 4oubtfoL All the gossip in the world, 
or the dread of it, will never turn one domestic 
^rant into a decent husband or fitther; one light 
woman into a matron leal and wise. Do your neigh- 
bour good by all means in your power, moral as well 
as physical — by kindnesB, by patience, by imflinch* 
ing resistance against every outward evil — by ilie 
silent preaching of your own contrary life. But if 
the only good you can do him is by talking at him, 
or about him — ^nay, even to him, \£ \\i \)i^ 
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satisfied, super-yiitaous st^le — sacli as I earnestly 
hope the present writer is not doing— 70U had much 
better leave him alone. If he be foolish, soon 01 
late he will reap the fruit of his folly ; if wicked, be 
sore his sin wiU find him out If he has wronged 
you, you will neither lessen the wrong nor increase 
his repentance by parading it And if— since there 
are two sides to every subject, and it takes two to 
make a quarrel — ^you have wronged him, surely you 
will not right him or yourself by abusing hinu In 
Heaven's name, let him alone. 



GHAFTEB IX. 



wonar of the wcxld. 



The worldl fi is a iroid ca^ttUe of as direne 
inteipiefealaaiiB c^ TniHiiitegpreUli om as ^ Udiig 
itself— a thing hy yazioiis people eappoBdSi to belong 
to hearen, man, or the deril, or atteanatelj to all 
three. But this is not the place to aigue iSbe proa 
and cons of that doctrinal fheologj wludi views as 
totally evil the same world whidi its Creator pro- 
nonnced to be " reij good," the same world in and 
for which its Redeemer' lived as wdl as died; nor, 
taking it at its present worsts a onfol, miserable, 
m jsterioiis, yet neither wholly comfortlesB^ hopelesB^ 
nor godless world, shall I refer further to that strange 
Manichseanism which believes that anything earth 
possesses of good can have sprang from any other 
source than the All-good, that any happiness in it 
could exist for a moment^ unless derived from Infinite 
Perfection. 
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" A woman of the world " — " Quite a woman of the 
world" — "A mere woman of the world" — with how 
many nft)difications of tone and emphasis do we hear 
the phrase; which seems inherently to imply a 
contradiction. Nature herself has apparently decided 
for women, physically as well as mentally, that their 
natural destiny should be 7u>^ of the world. In the 
earlier ages of Judaism and Islamism, nobody ever 
seems to hare ventured a doubt of this. Christianity 
alone raised the woman to her rightful and original 
place, as man's one help-meet, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh, his equal in all points of vital 
moment, yet made suited to him by an harmonious 
something which is less, inferiority than difference. 
And this difference will for ever exist. Volumes 
written on female progress ; speeches interminable, 
delivered from the public rostrum in female treble, 
which from that very publicity aiid bravado would 
convert the most obvious "rights" into something 
very like a wrong; biographies nimiberless of great 
women — aye, and good — ^who, stepping out of their 
natural sphere, have done service in courts, camps, or 
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diplomatic bureaus : all these exceptional cases will 
never set aside the universal law, that woman's 
proper place is home. Not merely 

"To saclde fools and chronide small-beer/' 

— Shakspeare, who knew us well, would never have 
made any but an logo say so — ^but to go hand-in-hand 
with man on their distinct yet parallel roads, to be 
within-doors what he has to be in the world without 
— sole influence and authority in the limited mon- 
archy of home. 

Thus, to be a "woman of the world," though 
not essentially a criminal accusation, implies a state 
of being not natural, and therefore not happy. 
Without any sentimental heroics against the hollow- 
ness of such an existence, and putting aside the 
religious view of it altogether, I believe most people 
will admit that no woman living entirely in and for 
the world ever was, ever could be, a happy woman ; 
that is, according to the definition of happiness^ 
which supposes it to consist in having our highest 
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fiiciiliies most higbly developed, and in use to tneu 
fullest extent Any other sort of happiness, either 
dependent on externally favourable drcumstances, 
or resting on safe negations of ill, we must be 
considered to possess in conmion with the oyster: 
indeed, that easy-tempered and stead&st mollnsk, if 
not ^'in love," probably has it in much greater 
perfi^tion than we. 

Starting with the proposition that a woman of the 
world is not a happy woman ; that if she had been, 
nu>*t likely she never would have become what she 
is» — I do not think it necessary to nail her up, poor 
j^^uuUhI jay, as a " shocking example" over Sodety^s 
baninliKMr, around which strut and crow a great many 
Unvls quite as mean and not half so attractive^ For 
aho is very charming in her way — ^that is, the 
}Yriucij>al and best type of her class ; she wears d 
m^nYilh that beautiM mask said to be " the homage 
pi^ by vice to virtue." And since the successful 
indlatioii of an article argues a certain acquaintanx^ 
^^ iho original, she may once upon a time have 
igmJI^ believed in many of those things which she 
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now so cleverly impersonatea — ^virtue, heroism, truthi 
love, friendship, honour, and fidelity. She is like 
certain stampedout bronze ornaments, an admirable 
imitation of real womanhood — till you walk roimd 
her to the other side. 

The woman of the world is rarely a very young 
woman. It stands to reason, she could not be. To 
yoimg people, the world is always a paradise — a fool's 
paradise, devoutly believed in : it is not till they have 
found out its shams that they are able to assimie them. 
By that time, however, they have ceased to be fools : 
it takes a certain amount of undoubted cleverness 
to make any success, or take any rule in the world. 

By the world, I do not mean the aristocratic Vanity 

Fair— let those preach of it who move up and down or 

keep stalls therein — but the world of the middle 

classes ; the " society" into which drift the homeless, 

thoughtless, ambitious, pleasure-loving among them ; 

those who have no purpose in life except to get 

through it somehow, and those who never had any 

interest in it except their own beloved selves. 

A woman of the sort I write of may in one sense be 

9* 
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placed at the lowest deep of womanhood, because hel 
centre of existence is undoubtedly herself You may 
trace this before you have been introduced to her five 
minutes: in the sweet manner which so weQ simu- 
lates a universal benevolence, being exactly the same 
to everybody — ^namely, everybody worth knowing ; 
in the air of interest with which she asks a dozen 
polite or kindly questions, of which she never waits 
for the answer ; in the instinctive consciousneas you 
have that all the while she is talking agreeably to 
you, or flatteringly listening to your talented conver- 
sation, her attention is on the qui vwe after everybody 
and every thing throughout the room — ^that is every 
thing that concerns herself As for yourself from the 
moment you have passed out of her sight, or ceased to 
minister to her amusement or convenience, you may 
be quite certain you will have as completely slipped 
out of her memory as if you had vanished into ano- 
ther sphere. Her own sphere cannot contain yon; 
for though it seems so large, it has no real existence : 
it is merely a reflection of so much of the outer world 
as cm be received into the one small drop of not 
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oyer dear water, whicli constitates this woman's 
eoul. 

Yet wasto not your wrath upon her — she is as 
much to be pitied as blamed. Do not grow savage at 
hearing her, in that softly-pitched voice of hers, talk 
sentiment by the yard, while you know she snubs hor- 
ribly in pdvate eyery unlucky relative she has ; whose 
only hours of quiet are when they joyfully deck her 
and send her out to a^dom society. Do not lati^ 
when 8he criticises pictures, and goes intoraptares 
ov^ books, which you are morally certain she has 
never either seen or read ; or if she had. from the very 
character of her mind, could no more understand them 
than your cat can appreciate Shakspeare. C!ontemn 
her not, for her state might not have been always thus ; 
you know not the causes which produced it ; and — 
stay till you see her end. 

There is a class of worldly women which, to my 
mind, is much worse than this; because their shams 
are leas cleverly sustained, and their ideal of good (for 
every human hemgmtisi have one-^— the conqueror his 
orown, and the sot his gin-bottle'J ia fei lo^ex ^s^d^ 
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more contemptible. The brilHant woman of sociei; 
has nsoally her pet philanthropies, her literary, learn* 
ed, or political penchants, in which the good she thirsts 
after, though unreal, is the imitation of a vital reahty; 
and as such is often, in some degree, useful to others. 
But this pseudo-woman of the world has no ideal be- 
yond fine dresses, houses, carriages, aoquaintaiices ; 
and even these she does not value for their own sakes, 
only because they are superior to her neighbour's. 

You will find her chiefly among the half-educated' 
nouveaux riches o£# the professional classes, vainly 
striving to attain to their level— the highest point 
visible on her horizon. And this is no happy alti- 
tude of learning, or intelligence, or refinement ; but 
merely a certain "position" — 2k place at a dinner- 
party, or a bouse in a square. 

While the first kind of woman always has a degree 
of sway in society, this one is society's most prostrate 
slave. She dares not fiimish her house, choose her 
servants, eat her food, pay her visits, or even put the 
fgSWJi on her back and the bonnet on her head, save 
^ lole and precedent She will worry herself and 
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you about the veriest trifles of oonvenmyoQ — such aa 
whether it is most genteel to leave one card with the 
comer turned down, or to expend a separate card 
upon each member of the £imil j. To find herself at 
a fiill-dress soiree in demi-toilette would make this 
poor lady miserable for a month ; and if by any 
chance you omitted paying her the proper visit of 
inquiry after an entertainment, she would consider 
you meant a personal insulin and, if she dared-K)iay 
she seldom ventures o» any decisiye proceedings- 
would cut your acquaintance immediately. 

The celebrated Mrs. G-rundy keeps her in a state oi 
mortal servitude. Even in London, which.Jp a lady 
of medium age, established character, and decent be* 
haviour, is the most independent place in the world ; 
where, as I once heard said : '^ My dear, be assured 
you are not of the least importance to anybody — ^may 
go anywhere, dress anyhow, and, in short, do any- 
thing you like except stand on your head" — even 
here she is for ever pursued by a host of vague ad- 
jectives, "proper," "correct," "genteel," which hunt 
her to death hke a pack of rabid hounds. 
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True, tlie world, like its master, is by no means so 
black as it is sometimes painted: it often has iA 
foundation of good sense and ligbt feeling under ila 
most ridiculous and wearisome forms; but this woman 
sees only the forms, among which she blunders like 
one of those quack*artistB who pretend to draw the 
human figure without the smallest knowledge <^ 
anatomy. Utterly ^orant of the framework on 
which society moves, she is perpetually straining at 
gnats and swallowing camels, both in manners and 
morals. To her, laborious politeness stands in the 
stead of kindliness ; show, of hospitality ; etiquette, 
of decorum. Hies biensiances, which are only valuable 
as being the index and offering of a gentle, generous, 
and benevolent heart, axe to this unfortunate woman 
the brazen altar upon which she immolates her own 
comfort and that of everybody connected with her. 

How often do we hear the phrases, — " What will 
the world say?" — "Perhaps; bnt, then, we live in 
the world." — " A good soul enough, but totally igno- 
rant of the world." — ^It is worth while pausing a mo» 
ment to consider of what this " world" really oon» 
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BistB, that women seem at once so eagerly to ran after, 
and to be so terribly a&aid o£ 

Not the moral world, which judges their sms — 
with, alas, how shor^sdghted and nnevenly balanced 
a judgment,* often I — but the perpetually changing 
world of custom, which r^ulates their clothes, ftimi- 
tore, houses, manner of liying, sayings, doings, and 
sufferings. Taike it to pieces, and what is it? No- 
thing but a floating atmosphere of common-place peo- 
ple surrounding certain congeries of people a little 
less ordinary, the nucleus of which is generally one 
person decidedly extra-ordinary, who, by force of 
will, position, intellect, or character, or by some un- 
questbnable magnitude of virtue or vice, stands out 
distinctly from the average multitude, and rules it ac- 
cording to his or her individual choice. All the rest 
are, as I said, a mere atmosphere of nobodiesf ; which 
atmosphere can be cloven any day — one sees it done 
continually — ^by a single flesh-and-blood arm : yet in 
it the woman of the world allows herself to sit and 
suffocate ; dare not dress comfortably, act and speak 
straightforwardly, live naturally, or sometimes even 
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honesdj. For will she not rather ran in debt for a 
bonnet, than wear her old one a year behind the 
mode? give a ball and stint the fiomly dinner for a 
month after? take a large house, and furnish hand- 
some reception-rooms, while her household hnddle to- 
gether anyhow in untidy attic bed-chambers, and her 
servants swelter on slmke-downs beside the kitchen 
fire? She prefers this a hundred fimes to stating 
plainly, by word or manner : " My income is so much 
a-year — ^I don't care who knows it — it will not allow 
me to live beyond a certain rate, it will not keep com- 
fortably both my family and acquaintance ; therefore, 
excuse my preferring the comfort of my fiunily to the 
entertainment of .my acquaintanca And, Society, if 
you choose to look in upon us, you must just take ua 
as we are, without any pretences of any kind ; or you 
may shut the door, and — good by !" 

And Society, in the aggregate, is no fooL It is 
astonishing what an amount of " eccentricity" it will 
stand from anybody who takes the bull by the 
horns, too fearless or too indifferent to think of con- 
taquences. How respectftdly it will follow a clever 
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woman who is superior to the weakness of washing 
her hands or combmg her hair properly, whose mil- 
liner and dress-maker must evidently have lived in 
the last century, and who, in her manners and con- 
versation, often breaks through every rule of even 
the commonest civility I How the same thoroughly 
respectable set, which would be shocked to let its* 
young daughters take a morning shopping in Begent 
Street unprotected by a tall footman, will carry them 
at night to a soirfe given by a Lady Somebody, of 
rather more doubtful reputation, till some rich mar- 
riage, which in its utter lovelessness and hypocrisy 
may have been, in the sight of Heaven, the foulest of 
aU her sins, in the sight of man obliterated every one 
of them at once I 

Yet this " world" which, when we come to look at 
it, seems nothing— less than nothing— a chimera that 
no honest heart need quail at for a moment — ^is at 
once the idol and the bite noire of a large portion of 
women-kind during their whole existence. Ay, from 
the day when baby's first wardrobe must be of the 
most extravagant description, costing in lace, braid' 
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ingf and embroidery almost as much as mamma'fl 
marriage outfit — ^which was a deal too fine for hei 
station — ^when all the while unfortunate baby would 
be quite as pretty and twice as comfortable in plam 
muslin and lawn; down to the last day of our subjuga- 
tion to fiishion, when we must needs be carried to our 
permanent repose under a proper amount of feathers, 
and followed by a customary number of mourning 
coaches — after being coaxed to it — ^useless luxury! 
by a satin-lined coffin, stuffed pillow, and ornamented 
diroud. 

In the intermediate stage, marriage, we are worse 
off still, because the world's iron hand is upon us at a 
time and imder circumstances when we can most 
keenly feel its grinding weight 

"Do you think," said a young lady once to me, 
*thaft Henry and I ought to marry upon less than 
Itior hundred a-year ?" 

*No certainly, my dear ; because you many for so 
Mople's benefit besides your own. How, for 
coold your acquaintance bear to see moreen 
llBlQid of the blue-and-silver damask you 
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wei^ talking of I And how could you give thoea 
charming little dinner-parties -which, yon say, are in* 
dispensable to one in your position, without three ser* 
rants or a boy in buttons as well ? Nay, if you went 
into society at all, of the kind you now keep, a fifth of 
Heniy's annual income would melt away in dresses, 
bouquets, and white kid-gloves. No, my dear girl, I 
can by no means advise you to marry upon less than 
four hundred a-year." 

My young friend looked up, a little doubtful if I 
were in jest or earnest; and Mr. Henry gave vent to 
an impatient sigh. I thought — " Poor things 1" for 
tiiey were honestly in love, and there was no earthly 
reason why they should not many. How many 
hundreds more are thus wasting the best years of 
their life, the best hopes of their youth, love, home, 
usefulness, «iergy — and Gbd only knows how much 
Desides — and for what? Evening-parties, dresses, 
and gloves, a fine house, and blue-and-silver curtains! 

Yet a woman of the world would have said that 
this couple were (juite right; that if they had married 
ftud lived afterwards with the careftil prudence that 
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alone would have been possible to a joung man of 
Mr. Henry's independent character, they must mM& 
bly have gone down in society, have dropped out of 
their natural circle, to begin life — as their parents did, 
— as most middle-class parents have done,— narrowly 
and humbly. Though without much fear of positive 
starvation, they must have given up many luxuries, 
have had to learn and practise many domestic econo- 
mies which probably never had come into the head 
of either the lady or the gentleman; and yet love 
might have taught th^m, as it teaches the most 
ignorant They would undoubtedly have had to live, 
for the next few years at least, not for society at laige^ 
but for their own two selves and their immediate 
oonnexions. 

And very likely Henry would have done it, for a 
Toung fellow in love will do mightily heroic things ; 
gaoM^ especially hard-worked professional men, being 
^l^lJ: enough to believe that a snug fire-side, where a 
^j^^^ldil-fAOod little wife has wanned his slippers and 
^ Muing out his tea — even if obliged to make 

rushes up-stairs to quiet som& 
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thing which obstinatelj refiises to go to sleep— is 
preferable to a handsome solitary dnb-dinner, a wine- 
and-dgar party, or a ball, at which he revels till 3 
A.K. in the smiles of a tarlatane angel, whom he may 
ask to waltz ad libHum^ but dare not for his life — or 
his honour, which is dearer-ask any other question, 
tmtil he has got grey hairs and a thousand a-year. 
Dares not, for the worldly, fethers, the still more 
worldly mothers, nay, the young daughters them-^ 
selves, whose hearts, under their innocent muslins, 
are slowly hardening into those of premature women 
of the world, would stand aghast at the idea; " Love 
in a cottage" — such an out-of-date, fibsurdly romantic, 
preposterous thing 1 Which it decidedly is — ^for 
people who bring to the said cottage the expectations 
and necessities of Hyde Park Gardens or Belgrave 
Square. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is hardly posdble to 
over-calculate the evils accruing to individuals and to 
society in general from this custom, gradually incre«u9- 
ing, of late and ultra-pirudent maniages. Parents 
bring up their daughters in luxurious homes, expect* 
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ing and exacting that the home to which thejrtnuisfar 
them should be of almost equal ease; foigetfciiig how 
next to impossible it is for sach a home to be <^Eeired 
bj anj young man of the present generatioaa, who 
has to work his way like his &ther before him. 
Daughters^ accustomed to a life of ease and laasinesB^ 
are early taught to check every tendency towards *'a 
romantic attachment " — ^the insane folly of loying a 
man for what he is, rather than for what he has got; 
of bemg content to fight the worldly battle hand-in- 
hand — ^with a hand that is worth clasping, rather 
than settle down in comfortable sloth, protected and 
provided for in all external things. Young men . . • 
Bat words fail to trace the lot of enforced bachelor^ 
hood, hardest when its hardship ceases to be con- 
aoiously felt. An xmmarried woman, if a good 
woman, can always make herself happy ; find hmxh 
nerable duties, interests, amusements; live a pure, 
0beeiful, and useful life. So can some men — but 
r, very few. 
Soaicely any sight is more pitiable than a young 
ulio has drifted on to yast thirty, without home 
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or near kindred; with just inoome enough to keep 
him respectably in the position which he suppoaea 
himself bound to maintain, and to supply him with 
the yaiioua small luxuries — such as thirty guineas 
per anium in cigars. &o.-whioh hare become habi. 
tual to him. like his feUow-mortals, he is liable 
enou^ to the unlucky weakness of &lling in love, 
now and then; but he somehow manages to extin* 
guiah the passion before it gets fidrly alight; know- 
ing he can no more venture to ask a girl in his own 
sphere to many him, or be engaged to him, than he 
can ooax the planet Yenus out of her golden west 
into the dirty, gloomy, two-pair-back where his laun- 
dress cheats him, and his landlady abuses him: 
whence, perhaps, he occasionally emerges gloriously, 
all studs and white necktie — to assist at some young 
beauty's wedding, where he feels in his heart he might 
once have been the happy bridegroom — ^if from his 
silence she had not been driven to go desperately and 
sell herself to the old fool opposite, and is &st becom- 
ing, nay, is already become, a fool's clever mate— a 
mere woman of the world. And ha— "H^Via^* ^ ^fi«3^}yft 
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ideal he has gained of otit sex, firom this and other 

sixmL&r expenenoesl nifih what trath of emotion -will 

he repeat, as he gives the toast of " The bridemaids^" 

the hackneyed quotation about pain and soirow 

wzinging the brow, and smile half-adoiinglj, half- 

patheticallv, at the *^ ministering angels" who titter 

around him. Ther, charming innocents ! will donbt- 

less go home avouching " Wbat a delightful person is 

Mr. So-and-so- I wonder he never gets married.'' 

While Mr. So-and-So also goes home, sardonically 

minded, to his dull lodgings, his book and his cigar, 

OF — he best knows where. And in the slow process 

of inevitable deterioration, by forty he learns to think 

matrimony a decided humbug; and hugs himself in 

the conclusion that a virtuous, high-minded, and dis- 

inlBEQSted woman, if eyisting at all, exists as a mere 

Mm$ notenff — ^not to be met with by mortal man 

^im^^dayaL Believing his feeling with a grunt — 

i^iagk hatf^eer — he dresses and goes to the opera 

^^ y^ Saflf* gt aU events — or settles himself on the 

novel, and ^ids by firmly believing 
^ll^i^^b^^ "-^ ''^ ^jainted there 1 
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Good Oodl — the eydamation is too aolemn to 
be pio&iie— if this state of things be tnifl^andit is 
tru^e^ and I have borelj touched the outer smfiioe of 
iis un&thomablj homUe truth. — what inll the next 
genenUioii come to? Wliat wQl ihej be — those 
uubom millioDS who are to grow iq> into our men 
and our womai? The possible result, eren in a 
praetacal, to saj noihing of a moral light, is awM 
to think upon. 

Can it not be averted? Can we not — sinoe, while 

Ihe power of the world is with men, the influence lies 

with women — can we not bring up our girls mors 

usefiillj and less showily — ^less dependent on luxury 

and wealth? Can we not teach them from babyhood 

that to labour is a higher thing than merely to enjoy; 

that even enjoyment itself is never so sweet as when 

it has been earned? Can we not put into their 

mindS| whatever be thdr statioui principles of tratb, 

simplicily of taste, helpfiilness, hatred of waste, and, 

these being firmly rooted, trust to their blossoming 

up in whatever destiny the young maiden xaav ^ 

called to? We shoold not thea bsN%^? 

10 
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terrors that beset dying beds when a fionilj of girls 
will be left nnprorided for; nor the angry shame 
when some thoughtless young pair comnot matri- 
mony, and rush ignorantly into debt, poyerty^ and 
disgrace, from which— ^/izciZt!} descenms Avemi — all iha 
efforts of too-late compassionate relatiyes can never 
altogether raise them. 

Nevertheless — and I risk this declaration withcmt 
fear of its causing a general rush to the r^ister-offioes, 
or the publication, at every out-of-the-way church in 
tiie three kingdoms, of surreptitious bans between aQ 
the under-aged simpletons who choose to fly in the 
&oe of Providence by marrying upon 

« Nothing a week, and that uncertam-— very I** 

•.-nevertheless, taking life as a whole, believing Ihal 
jl consists not in what we have, but in our pow^ of 
Moying the same ; that there are in it things nobler 
^Hltei^ tiian ease, plenty, or freedom frcm care — 
ML tveu than existence itself; surely it is not 
but onmmon-aenae and Christianity, to 
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protest that lore & better than outHide show, laboat 
thaa indol^ioe, yiitae than mere respectabilitj. 
Truly, M|ihis present day — ^patting aside those cases 
where duly and justice hare daims higher than 
either lore or h^piness — ^there is many an inat^n^ 
«fcowaidly sdfiahnesB, weakness, and fidsehood, eom> 
mitted by young people of both sexes, under the 
names of prudence, honanrable feeling, or obedience 
to parents ; there is many an act, petted under the 
name of a Yiitne, which is a mudi blacker crime be> 
fore Qod, and of &r more &tal result to sodety at 
larger than the worst o£ these so-called improrident 
marriages. 

Strange how mudi pec^Ie will sacrifice— ay, eren 
women will-4o this Mokxji o£ the world f It re- 
minds me of an infantile worship, which a certain 
firiend of mine ccmfessed to have instituted, and cSkn* 
ated as high-priestess o^ at tibe age of three-and-arhali 
She used to collect from her own store, and levy from 
unwilling co-idolaters, all sorts of childish dainties, 
together with turnips, apple-parings^ &a, and lay 
them in a remote corner of the ian3iytffd««&«a&L^:£&s^ 
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ing to a mysterious invisible being called Dor, ivbe 
came in the nigbt and feasted lliereon — at leasts the 
sacrifice was always gone the next moin^^. A 
pious relatiye, finding ber out, stopped with, great 
honor the proceedings of this earnest little beoflieai; 
but for years after, nothing would haye persuaded my 
deluded young Mend that the awful Dor was^ in fiicA 
only a chance-wind, a hen and her chickens^ <nr a 
hungry old sow. So, often, it is not till half a life» 
time has been expended on this thankleHS servicei that 
we come to find out — if we ever do find out — tiiat 
the invisible Daimon who swallows up llie best of 
our good things — ^time, ease, wealth, money, comfort^ 
peace, and well if no more than these— is, after al]| a 
combination of the merest accidents, or perhaps one 
individual brute beast 

Yet, there is a fiiscination, hard to accoimt for, but 
idle to gainsay, in this miserable Eleusinia, this blind 
worship of a self-invented god. Who does not know 
the story of the wise old nanny-goat^ which painted to 
|«r dear daughter that horrible wild beast, the leopard* 
gmg bim every conceivable ugliness, a ghastly wide 
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oiOQth and fieiy eyes; aotiiat wlienihefiurlGaBKid 
saw a beaotifiil animal inth shiny spotted skin and 
gracefidl motions, sporting, innooentlj afier his own 
tail in tlie fbiest shadow, how oonld she ever identify 
lum with the pcHtzait her mollier drew? Whateoald 
she do, but approach, and wondei^ and admire^ then 
iall ijg^ into hia dntdhesi and hare her poor little 
bcHies cnmcfaed between his dazzling jaws ? Wbnld 
not many a mother do well in laying to heart this old 
&ble? 

YeS| the world is doahtiesB rery pleasant in its 
way. Delicious^ almost to delirionsneBRi is a yonng 
gul's first step into the enchanted circle called ^good 
society;'' to &d herself in her best attire and best 
looks^ charming and charmed, for the behoof of the 
entire company; or, as it'nsoally soon comes to, poor 
Utile £x>ll for the sake of one particular person 
therein. And for a long time after, though the first 
magic of the cap is gone, though it intoxicates rather 
than exhilarates, it is by no means the poison-cap that 
frigid moralists would make us believe. It has a lit- 
tle of the narcotic; and the young woman b^ins to 
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take it as such, feeling rather ashamed of herself fixr 
80 doing ; and, like all opiates, it leaves a slight bit- 
terness in the mouth. But what of that ? 

Now and then our young lady wonders, during 
*'slow" evening-parties and prosy moai^g-callfl^ 
whether her whistle is worth quite as much as die 
has daily to pay for it— whether the agreeable drdes 
in which she moves are not, if they would but avow it^ 
for the chief part of the time that they spend togetJier, 
a very great bote to themselves and to one another — 
whether, after all, one handM of the salt of common- 
sense would not purify society as well as a bushel of 
idle ceremonies, and one ounce of kind feeling, tact, 
and thoughtftilness for others, be worth a cart-load of 
ponderous etiquette. And perhaps she sets to work 
on tliis grand, new, and original system of here, which 
every young heart thinks it is the very first to disoover 
and practise — 

*^ like one who tries in little boat 
To tug to him the ship afloat" 

Ibfk likdy she fidls— fidls totally, angrily, odserably ; 
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only gets herself misjudged and lauded at; and 
resolves no more to remodel the world — ^whioh may 
be a wise determination ; or settles into stolid indiffer* 
ence, and believes that, after all, right and wrong do > 
not much matter ; it will all be the same a hundred 
years hence : so drops slowly into the current, and is 
drifted with the rest, along, along — ^whither ? 

Or dse, having just penetration enough left to dis- 
tinguish a truth from its eidolon^ its doppdgdnger^ 
which almost always walks alongside of it, and mim- 
ics it, in this strange world of ours, she gradually per- 
ceives the sense, beauty, and fitness which may be 
traced imder the most exaggerated of forms and cus- 
toms. She sees also that these 

** Nice customs conriesy to great kinga^" 

as saith Henry of England when he kisses his French 
Katherine ; and that any woman is unworthy of the 
just empery of her sex when she gives up to either fesh- 
ion or ceremony her common-sense, comfort, or good 
taste : when, for instance, she condescends to make of 
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herself a silk-draped walking hutter-tab, or a 
female 

" Whose head 
Does grow beneath her shoulders;" 

when she snflfers herself to waste hour after hour, day 
after day, year after year, in the company of frivolous 
folk, who she can do no good to, and receive no 
good from, and whom, she is fully aware, if she drop- 
ped out of their smiling circle to-morrow, to die in a 
ditch, in the hospital close by, or were even to create 
a temporary sensation by jumping from Waterloo 
Bridge, would merely remark : "Dear me, how shock- 
ing I Who would have thought it ? — ^Well, as I was 
saying . . . ." 

No doubt, this conviction, when it fairly breaks 
upon her, strikes her poor weakened eyes with a pain- 
ftQ glare, which throws into harder outline than is 
natural the cruel angles of thid would-be palace — ^that 
for a time seems to her little better than a grim dun* 
geon, from which she only seeks to escape— 

•* Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world." 
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This is the crisis of her life. She either ends by a 
tadt, hopeless acquiescence in what she both despises 
and disbelieves, or herself sinking to their level, 
accepts them as realities after all. Or else, by a des- 
perate struggle, she creeps from chaos into order, from 
darkness into clear day, learns slowly and temperately 
to distinguish things, and people, in their true colours 
and natural forms ; taking them just as they are, no 
better and no worse, and trying to make the best of 
them r to use the world, in short, as its Maker doth — 
after the example of Him who himself said that the 
tares and wheat must " grow together imtil the har* 
vest" 

Such an one — and I ask those of my sex who read 

this page, if I have not painted her according to 

nature? if many weary, dissatisfied hearts, beating 

heavily with pulses they do not imderstand, will not 

confess, that in some poor way I have spoken out 

their already half-recognised feelings? — such an one 

will escape that end to which all must come who fix 

their pleasures alone in this life: the wc 

£tshion, after the pattern of Mrz. Sh 

10* 
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Kew: the woman of "mind," fluttering her feded 
plumage in the £ice of a new generation, which 
recognises her not, or recognises only to make game 
of her: or the ordinary woman of the world. 

This latter — ^in her day of decline, who has not en- 
countered her some time or another? Dependent on 
Ihe pity of those who remember what she was, or 
might have been; invited out, because there is a 
certain agreeableness about her still, and because, 
"poor thing, she likes a little society;" yet made 
irritable by a perpetual need of excitement, which 
drives her to prefer anybody's company to her own* 
Painfully jealous over every fragment of the affection 
which she herself has never disinterestedly shown to 
anybody, but has spread it, like school bread and 
butter, over so wide a sur&ce, that tastelessness is the 
Hfcuial coinaequence of its extreme tenuity. 
KjeodsfaipB she has none: she never cither desired 
them. In all her long career, she has 
yUo to take root in any human heart As 
IKvinei the chances are that she has 
^M^ V ^ved in it She has 
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believed in a cushioned pew, in a velvet prayer-book 
with a gilt cross on the back; in certain religious 
thoughts, words, and deeds, proper for Sundays and 
holidays, and possibly suitable for that "convenient 
season" when she means to "make her peace with 
Heaven," as the judge tells the criminal who is 
"turned off" to seek in another existence that hopo 
which man denies. But for all else her soul—- contra- 
distinguished fix>m h^ intellect) which may be vivid 
and brilliant still — is a blank, a darkness, a death in 
life. 

And yet tlie woman of the world will one day I, ava 
to die/ 

We can bat leave her to Infinite Mengr ibeta. 



CHAPTEB X 

HAPFT Aim UNHAPPT WOMEN. 

1 CHYX fidr waming that this is likely to be a ^'sentb 
mental" chiqpter. Those who object to the same, and 
complain that these '^Thonghts" are ^notpracticali'' 
had better pass it over at onoe, sinoe it treats of 
things essentiaUj nnpiactical, imposmble to be 
wdghed and measoied, handled and analysed, yet as 
real in themselves as the air we breathe and the son- 
shine we delight in — things wholly intangible, yet the 
very essence and necessity of onr lives. 

Happiness I Can any human being imdertake to 
define it for another? Various last-century poets have* 
indulged in ** Odes" to it, and good Mrs. Barbauld 
wrote a "Search" after it — ^a most correct, elegantly 
phrased, and genteel little drama, which, the drwmaJdti 
perscmcB being all females, and not a bit of love in the 
whole, is, I believe, still acted in old-&shioned 
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boaxding-schoolSy with great 6elaL The plot^ if I 
remember right, canfflsis of an elderlj hdys leading 
four or five jotmger ones on the immemofrial fleaich, 
through a good many yery long flpeedies; batwhether 
they eyer fotmd hapmneaaL or what it was like when 
fonnd, I really haye not the least lecoHectioa, 

Let ns hope that excellent Mm Barbanld ia one of 
the yery tsw who daie to yentme npon eyen tiie pri* 
maryqoestion — What isHq)pine8B7 Perhspi^poor 
dear woman! she ia-better able to answer it now* 

I fear, the inevitable condnsion we most all coma 
to is, that in tins wodd happnem is quite ind^nabk; 
We ean no more grasp it than we can gESsp tiie stm 
in the sky or ibe moon in tiie wato; We can Ud it 
interpenetrating oar whole bdng widi warmfli and 
strength; we can see it in a pale reSiec&m sMoHlf^ 
elsewhere; cftm its total absoice, we^ walking fn 
darkness, learn to appreciate what it is by what H k 
not Bnt I doubt whether any wojnan ever (ffitfffA 
for it, phiIoeo[Aiised oyer it, or— pardon, nhaA^ of IW> 
bauld !— commenced the systematic search n^tUf jL 
and eyer attained her csA, Vot haag^ 
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end — it is oolj a means, an adjimct, a conBequeiioo. 
The Omnipotent Himself could never be supposed by 
any, saye those who out of thm own human selfish- 
ness coiirtract Ihe attributes of Divinity, to be ab- 
scMrbed throughout eternity in die ocmtemplation of 
Eis own ioeffidUle UisSi weie it not id^itaeal witli Wb 
ineffitble goodness and love. 

Therefore^ whosoever starts with " to be happy'' as 
the summum bonum of existence, will assuredly find 
out she has made as great a mistake as when in her 
babyhood she cried, as most of us do^ for the moon, 
whieh we cannot get lor all our ciying. And yet it 
is a veiy good moon, notwithstanding ; a real mo<»i, 
too^ who will help us to many a poetical dream, light 
us in many a lovers' walk, till she shine over the 
grass of our graves upon a new generation ready to 
follow upon the immemorial quest Which, like the 
quest of the Sangreal, is only possible to pure hearts^ 
althou^ th6 very purest can never ftdly attain it, ex* 
cept, like Sir Gkdahad, through the gates of the Holj 
City— the New Jerosalem. 

Happy and unhappy women— the adjectivea beiBg 



^«M 
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applied less with reference to drcomstances than cha- 
racter, which is the only mode of judgment possible 
—-to judge them and discourse of them is a very 
difficult matter at best Yet I am afraid it cannot be 
doubted that there is a large ayenige of nnhi^pineai 
existent among women : not merely nnhappiness of 
drcumstanoes, but unhappnen of soul — a state of 
being often as Tmacoountableas it is inatkmalf finding 
Tent in those innumerable fiiults of temper and dia* 
position which arise from no inherent vice, bat merely 
because Ihe individual is not happy. 

Possibly, women more than men are liable to this 
dreary mental eclipse— neither dayli^t nor daricnesiL 
A man will go poetically wretched or morbidly mi»> 
anthropici or any great misfbrtone will orerthrow 
him entirelyi drive him to iDsanity, lure him to dip 
out of life through the terrible by-road of suicide ; 
bat he rarely drags on existence Aom year to year, 
with '* nerves^'' '* low spirits,'' and the variouB mala- 
dies of mind and temper that make many women a 
torment to themselyes^ and a boidea ^ 
with them. 
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Why is this? and is it inevitable? Any one who 
ooxQd in the smallest d^ree answer this question, 
would be doing something to the lessening of a great 
)Bvil — greater than many other evils which, being 
social and practical, show more largely on the aggre- 
gate census of female woe. 

Most assuredly, however unpoetical may be such- a 
yiew of the matter, the origin of a great deal of 
unhappiness is physical disease ; or rather, the loss of 
that healthy condition of body, which in the present 
state of civilisation, so far removed from a state of 
nature, can only be kept up in any individual by the 
knowledge and practice of the ordinary laws of 
hygiene — generally the very last knowledge that 
women seem to have. The daily necessities of water, 
fresh air, proper clothing, food, and sleep, with the 
due regulation of each of these, without which no 
human being can expect to live healthily or happily, 
are matters in which the only excuse for lamentable 
neglect is still more lamentable ignorance. 

An ignorance the worse, because it is generally 
quite unacknowledged. If you teU a young girl that 
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water, the colder the better, is essential to every pore 
of her delicate skin eveiy morning; that moderate 
outKioor exercise, and regularity in eating, sleeping, 
employment, and amusement, are to her a daily neces- 
sity ; that she should make it a part of her education 
to acquire a certidn amount of corrent information on 
sanitary science, and especially on the laws of her 
own being, phymcal and mental: tell her this, and 
the chances are ake will stare at you uncomprehend- 
ingly, or be shocked, as if you were saying to her 
something "improper," or answer flippantly: "Oh, 
yes ; I know all that." 

But of what use is the knowledge ? — ^when she lies 
in bed till ten o'clock, and sits up till any hour the next 
morning ; eats all manner of food at all manner of 
irregular intervals; is horrified at leaving her bed- 
room window two inches open, or at being caught in 
a alight shower; yet will cower all day over the fire 
in a high woollen dress, and put on a low muslin one 
in the evening. When she wears all winter thin 
boots, gossamer stockings, a gown open at the chest 
and arms, and a loose mantle that every wind blows 
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undery yet woudero ihsA she always has a cold I — and 
weighB herself down in snmmer-time with four petti- 
eoats heaped one oyer the other, yet isqnite astonished 
that she gets hot and tired so sooni Truly any sen* 
sible, old-£u3hioned body, who knows how much the 
healthy happiness^ and general well-being of this 
generation — and, alas I not this generation alone— 
depend upon these charming, loveable, fascinating 
young foolS) cannot ML to be '' aggravated" by than 
every day. 

However humiliating the fitct may be to Ihose po- 
etical theorists who, in spite of all the laws of nature, 
wish' to make the soul entirely independent of the 
body — ^forgetting, that if so, its temporary probation 
in the body at all, would have been quite unnecessa- 
ry — ^I repeat, there can be no really sanitary state of 
mind without a similar condition of body ; and that 
one of the first requisites of happiness is good health. 
But as this is not meant to be an essay on domestic 
hygiene, I had better here leave the subject. 

Its corresponding phase opens a gate of misery so 
ind(d that one almost shrinks from entering it IqQ« 
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Qite, past Imman coimting or judging, are the causes 
of mental iinhappiness. Many of them spring from a 
real foundation, of sorrows varied beyond all mea- 
suring or reasoning upon: of these, I do not attempt 
to speak, for words would be idle and presumptuous; 
I only speak of that firame of mind — sometimes left 
behind by a great trouble, sometimes arising from 
troubles purely imaginary — ^whidi is called **an xm- 
happy dispositioii.'' 

Its root of pain is manifold; but with women, 
undoubtedly can be oftenest traced to something con* 
nected with the affections: not merely the passion 
called ^r excdknce love, but the entire range of per- 
sonal sympathies and attachments, out of which we 
draw the sweetness and bitterness of the best part of 
OUT Uvea, If otherwise — it, as the phrase goes, an 
individual happens to have "more head than heart," 
she may be a very clever, agreeable personage, but 
she is not properly a woman — ^not the creature who, 
with all her imperfections, is nearer to heaven than 
man, in one particular — she "loves much," And 
loving is so frequently, nay, inevitably, identical with 
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suffering, either with, or for, or £rom, the otfjed | 
beloved, that we ifeed not go fiirther to find the cause 
of the many anxious, soured &ces, and irritable tern* 
pers, that we meet with among women* 

Charity cannot too deeply or too £:equently call to 
mind how very difficult it is to be good, or amiable, 
or eyen commonly agreeable, when one is inwaidly 
miserable. This iact is not enough recognised by 
those very worthy people who take such a world of 
pains to make other people virtuous, and so ireiy 
little to make them happy. They sow good seed^ are 
everlastingly weeding and watering, give it every 
care and advantage imder the sun — except sunshine 
— ^and then they wonder that it does not flower I 

One may see many a young woman who has, 
outwardly speaking, " everything she can possibly 
want^" absolutely withering in the atmosphere of a 
loveless home, exposed to those small ill-humours by 
which people mean no harm— only do it; chilled by 
reserve, wounded by neglect, or worried by anxiety 
over some thoughtless one, who might so easily have 
spared her it all ; safe fiom either misfortune or iU* 
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treatment, yet harassed daily by petty pains and 
unconscious chielties, -^^hich a stranger might laugh 
at ; and she laughs herself when she counts them up, 
they are so very small — yet they are there. 

'' I can bear anything," said to me a woman, no 
longer veiy young or very fascinating, or particularly 
clever, ^o had gone through seas of sorrow, yet 
whose blue eyes still kept the dewiness and cheerful- 
ness of their youth ; '' I can bear anything, except 
unkindness." 

She waa right There are numberless cases where 
gentle creatures, who would have endured bravely 
any amount of real trouble, have their lives frozen 
up by those small unkindnesses which copy*book8 
avouch to be " a great offence ;" where an avalanche 
of worldly benefits, an act of undoubted generosityi 
or the most conscientious administering of a friendly 
rebuke, has had its good efiEects wholly neutralised 
by the manner in which it was done. It is vain to 
preach to people unless you also love them— lOhzit* 
tianly love them ; it is not the anallei^ 
make people good, unleaB 70a tq 
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and tfaey feel that you are trying — to m^ke tbaa 
hsppj. And jou laiely can inake another happj^ 
onlesB yon are Iiappy yoiiiaeI£ 

Kaming the affiectiona as the dbief aooroe of nnjiap- 
pinen among our aex, it wonld be wrong to pass 
OTer one phase of them, Which mnst neverthelesB 1m 
touched tendedy and ddkatelyi as one that women 
uBtinctiYely hide out of flight and comment I mean 
what is nsoally termed "a disappointment" AlasI 
— as if there were no disappointments but those of 
loyel and yet| until men and women are made difiei^ 
ently from what God made them, it must always be, 
from its very secretness and inwardness, the sharpest 
of all pangs, save that of oonsdenoe. 

A lost love. Deny it who will, ridicule it, treat it 
as mere imagination and sentiment^ the thing is and 
will be ; and women do suffer there&om, in all its 
infinite varieties: loss by death, by fidthlessnesa or 
unworthiness, and by mistaken or unrequited affec- 
tion. Of these, the second is beyond all question the 
worst There is in death a consecration which lulls 
the sharpest penonaljanguish into Gompa^ Un; 
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and in time there comes, to all pure and religions 
natures, that sense of total possession of the object? 
beloved, which death alone gives — ^that fidth, which 
is content to see them safe landed out of Ihe troubles 
of this changeM life, into the life everlasting. And 
an attachment which has always been on one side 
only, has a certaifi incompleteness which prevents its 
ever knowing the Ml agony of having and losing, 
while at the same time it preserves to the last a 
dreamy sanctity which sweetens half its pain. But 
to have loved and lost, either by that total diBen- 
chantment which leaves compassion as the sole sub- 
stitute for love which can exist no more, or by the 
slow torment which is obliged to let go day by day 
all that constitutes the diviner part of love— namely, 
reverence, belief and trust, yet clings desperately to 
the only thing left it, a long-suflfering apologetic ten- 
derness — ^this lot is probably the hardest any woman 
can have to bear. 

''What is good for a bootless bene 7— 
And she made answer, Endless sorrow." 
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No. There is no sorrow under heaven which is^ 01 
onght to be, endless. To believe or to make it so, is 
an insult to Heaven it8el£ Each of us must have 
known more than one instance where a saintly or he- 
roic life has been developed from what at first seemed 
a stroke like death itself; a life fall of the calmest 
and truest happiness — because it has bent itself to the 
Divine will, and learned the best of all lessons, to 
endure. But how that lesson is learned, through 
what bitter teaching, hard* to be understood or 
obeyed, till the hand of the Great Teacher is recog- 
nised clearly through it all, is a subject too sacred to 
be entered upon here.. 

It is a curious truth — ^and yet a truth forced upon 
us by daily observation — ^that it is not the women, 
who have suffered most who are the unhappy wo- 
men. A state of permanent unhappiness — ^not the. 
morbid, half-cherished melancholy of youth, which 
generally wears off with wiser years, but that settled, 
incurable discontent and dissatisfaction with all 
tilings and all people, which we see in some women, 
is, with very rare exceptions, at once the index and 
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tbe exponent of a thoroughly selfish character. Noi 
can it be too early impressed upon every girl that 
this condition of mental ma^azSse, whatever be its 
origin, is neither a poetical nor a beautiM thing, but ' 
a mere disease,^ and as such ought to be combated 
and medidned with all remedies in her power, prac- 
tical, corporeal, and spiritual For though it is folly 
to suppose Ihat happiness is a matter of volition, and 
that we can make ourselves content and cheerful 
whenever we choose — a theory Ihat many poor 
hypochondriacs are taunted with till they are nigh 
driven mad — ^yet, on the other hand, no sane mind 
is ever left without the power of self-discipline and 
self-control in a measure, which measure increases in 
proportion as it is exercised. 

Let any sufferer be once convinced that she has this 
power — ^that it is possible by careful watch, or, better, 
by substitution of subjects and occupations, to ab* 
stract her mind from dwelling on some predominant 
idea, which otherwise runs in and out of the chambers 
of the brain like a haunting devil, at last growing into 

the monomania which, philosophy says^ every human. 

11 
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b^Dg is ftffiscted with, on aome one paiticalar poin^— 
aolr^ happtjy be does noi know it; only let her trjr 
il' she has not, with regard to her mental ocxustitatioiii 
\he same fiMuhr which would prerent her fit)m 
dancing with a qpiained ankk^ or imagining that 
there is an earthquake becauae her own head ia apnr 
ning with feTer, and she will have at least taken tha. 
fiist sfeeps towards cine. Aa many a man sitB weaiy 
ing his soul out by tiying to rsooedy some grand flaw 
in the plan of society, or the problem of the uniTerge, 
when perhaps the chief thing wrcmg is his own Uveri 
or overtasked brain; so many a w<»nan will pine 
away to the brink of the grave with an imaginary 
broken heart, or sour to the veiy essence of vinegar 
on account of everybody's supposed ill-usage of her^ 
when it is her own restless, dissatisfied, selfish hearty 
which makes her at war with everybody. 

Would that women — and men, too^ but tiiat their 
busier and more active lives save most of them from 
il— eoold be taught firom their childhood to recognise 
ai aa evil q>irit this spirit of causeless melancholy — 
which dwells among the tombs, and yc^ 
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whic^li first shows itself in such a charming and pic* 
turesque fi:»nn| that we hug it to our innocent breasts, 
and never suspect that it may enter in and dwell 
there till we are actually *' possessed ;" cease almost to 
be accountable beings, and are fitter for a lunatic asy- 
lum than for the home-circle, which, be it ever so 
bright and happy, has always, fix>m the inevitable 
misfortunes of life, only too much need of sunshine 
rather than shadow, or permanent gloom. 

Oh, if such women did but know what coihfort 
there is in a cheerfiil spirit I how the heart leaps up 
to meet a sunshiny face, a merry tongue, an even tem* 
per, and a heart which either naturally, or, what is 
better, from conscientious principle, has learned to 
take all things on their bright side, believing that the 
CKver of life being aU-perfedt Love, the best offering 
we can make to Him is to enjoy to the fiill what He 
sends of good, and bear what He allows of evil I — 
like a child who, when once it thoroughly believes in 
its fiither, believes in all his dealings with it, whether 
it understands them or not 

And here, if the subject were not too ool^ts^OLV^ ' 
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more than touched upon, — yet no one dare avoid it 
who believes that there are no such distinctions tm 
'secular" and "religious," but that the whole earth 
with all therein is, not only on Sundays, but all days, 
continually " the Lobd's" — ^I will put it to most peo 
pie's e:q)erience, which is better than a hundied ho- 
milies, whether, though they may have known sincere 
Christians who, from various causes, were not alto- 
gether happy, they ever knew one happy person, man 
or w()man, who, whatever his or her form of creed 
might be, was not in heart, and speech, and daQy life, 
emphatically a follower of Christ — ^a Christian ? 

Among the many secondary influences which can 
be employed either by or upon a natnrally anxious 
or morbid temperament^ there is none so ready to 
hand, or so wholesome, as that one incessantly referred 
to in the course of these pages,— constant employ* 
mont A very large number of women, particularly 
w>ung women, are by nature constituted so exceed* 
itt^tly rostlo^ of mind, or with such a strong physical 
leittd<'iH\v to nervous depression, that they can by no 
mhiIhU^V koop themseLvea in a state of even tolera* 
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"ble clieerfalness, except by being continually occu- 
pied. At what, matters hltle; even apparently useless 
work is fiar better for them than no work at all. To 
such I cannot too strongly recommend the case of 

''Honest John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher, 
Who, though he was poor, didn't want to be richer," 

but always managed to keep in a state of sublime con« 
tent and superabundant gaiety; and how? 

'' He always had something or other to do, 
Knot for himself— for his neighbomr." 

And that work for our neighbour is perhaps the 
mosi useful and satis&ctory of the two, because it 
takes us out of ourselves; which, to a person who 
has not a happy self to rest in, is one good thing 
achieved : this, quite apart from the abstract question 
of benevolence, or the notion of keeping a balance- 
sheet with Heaven for work done to our fellow-crea- 
tures — certainly a very fruitless recipe for happiness. 

The sufferer, on waking in the morning — ^that cruel 
moment when any incurable pain wakes up too^ 
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Bharply, so sharply I and the-bTuden of a monotonoxia 
life falls down upon ns, or rises like a dead blank wall 
before ns, making ns turn round on the pillow long- 
ing for another night, instead of an insupportable day 
— should rouse herself with the Ihought: "Now, 
what have I got to do to-day ?" (Mark, not to enjoy 
or to suffer, only to do) She should never lie down 
at night without counting up, with a resolute, uncom- 
promising, unexcusing veracity, " How much have I 
done to-day?" "I can't be happy," she may ponder 
wearily ; " 'tis useless trying — so weTl not think about 
it: but how much have I done this day? how much 
can I do to-morrow?" And if she has strength 
steadily to fulfil this manner of life, it will be starange 
if, some day, the fidnt, involuntary thrill that we call 
" feeling happy" — something like that with which we 
stop to see a daisy at our feet in January— does not 
come and startle into vague, mysterious hope, the poor 
wondering heart. 

Another element of happiness, incalculable in its 
influence over those of sensitive and delicate physical 
organisation, is Order. Any one who has just quitted 
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a disorderly houseliold, where the rooms are aotidv 
and "littery," where mealB take place at any houi 
and in any fiishion, where there is a general atmo- 
sphere of noiae, confusion, and irregularity ; of doing 
things at all times and seasons, or not doing anything 
in partioular all day over; who, emerging from this^ 
drops into a quiet^ busy, regular fiunily, where each 
has an appointed task, and does it; where the day 
moves on smoothly, subdivided by proper seasons of 
labour, leisure, food, and sleep— oh, what a Paradise it 
seems! How the restless or anxious spirit nestles down 
in it^ and, almost without volition, fiJls into its cheer- 
ful roimd, recovering tcme, and calm, and strength. 

** Order is Heaven's first law,** 

and a mind without order can by no possibility be 
either a healthy or a happy mind. Therefore, beyond 
all sentimental sympathy, or contemptuous blame, 
should be impressed upon all women inclined to me- 
lancholy, or weighed down with any irremediable 
grie^ this simple advice — to make their daily round 
of life as harmoniously methodical as they possibly 
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can; leaving no odd honra, acaioely an odd teo 
minutes, to be idle and dieaiy in; and by means of 
oiderlj-airanged, light| airy rooms, neat dress, and 
eveiy pleasant external inflaenoe that is attainable^ to ] 
leave untried none of these aeoondaiy means which 
are in the power of every one of ns, for our own bene- 
fit or that of others, and the importanoe of which m 
never know until we have proved them. 

•There is another maadm — easy to ^ve, and hard to 
practise — ^Accustom yourself always to look at the 
bright side of things, and never make a ftiss abont 
trifles. It is pitiful to see what mere nothings some 
women will worry and fret over — lamenting as much 
over an ill-made gown as others do over a lost fortune ; 
liow some people we can always depend upon for 
making the best, instead of the worst, of whatever 
happens, thus greatly lessening our anxieties -for 
themselves in their troubles ; and, oh I how infinitely 
comforting when we bring to them any of our own. 
For wo all of us have — ^wretched, indeed, if we have 
not ! — some friends, or fiiend, to whom we instinct* 
ively carry every one of our grie& or vexations, bb^ 
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sured that, if any one can help us, they can and mil ; 
while with others we as instinctively " keep ourselves 
to ourselves," whether sorrowing or rejoicing; and 
many more there are wh<mi we should never dream 
of burdening with our cares at all, any more than we 
wotdd think of putting a butterflj in harness. 

The disposition which can bear trouble; which, 
while passing over the lesser annoyances of life, as 
unworthy to be measured in life's whole sum, can yet 
meet real affliction steadily, struggle with it while re« 
sistance is possible ; conquered, sit down patiently, to 
let the storms sweep over; and on their passing, if 
they pass, rise up, and go on its way, looking up to 
that region of blue calm which is never long invisible 
to the pure of heart — this is the blessedest possession 
that any woman can have. Better than a house full 
of silver and gold, better than beauty, or high for- 
tonies, or prosperous and satisfied love. 

While, on the other hand, of all characters not 

radically bad, there is none more useless to herself 

and everybody else, who inflicts more pain, anxiety, 

and gloom on those around her, than the one who }9 

11* 
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often deprecatingly or apologetically described aa 
being " of an unhappy temperament" You may 
know her at once by her dull or vin^ar Bsped^ her 
£dgety ways, her proneness to take the hard or ill- 

# 

natured view of things and people. Possibly she is 
unmarried, and her mocking acquaintance insult wo- 
manhood by setting down that as the cause of her dis- 
agreeableness. Most wicked libel I TSiere never was 
an unhappy old maid yet who would not have been 
equally imhappy as a wife-nand more guilty, for she 
would have made two people miserable instead of 
one. It needs only to count up all the unhappy wo- 
men one knows — ^women whom one would not change 
lots with for the riches of the Queen of Sheba— to see 
that most of them are those whom &te has apparently 
loaded with benefits, love, home, ease, luxury, leisure; 
and denied only the vague fine something, as inde- 
scribable as it is unattainable, — the capacity to enjoy 
them all. 

Unfortunate ones I You see by their countenances 
that they never know what it is to enjoy. That thrill 
of thankfizl gladness, oftenest caused by little things 
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loyel J bit of iiature, a holiday after long toil, a 
^ sudden piece of good news,, an unexpected face, or a 
letter that war^u3 one's inmost heart — ^to them is alto- 
gether incomprdiensible. To hear one of them in 
her rampant phase, you would suppose the whole ma- 
chineiy of the univarse, down even to the weather, 
was in league against her small individuality; that 
everything eveiybody did, or said, or thought, was 
with one sole purpose — ^her personal injury. And 
when she sinks to the melancholy mood, though your 
heart may bleed for her, aware how horribly real are 
her self-created sufEbings, still your tenderness sits 
uneasily, more as a duty than a pleasure; and you 
often feel, and are shocked at feeling, that her pre- 
sence acts upon you like the proverbial wet-blanket, 
and her absence gives you an involuntary sense of 
felie£ 

For, though we may pity the unhappy ever so 
lovingly and sincerely, and strive with all our power 
to lift them out of their grie^ — ^when they hug it, and 
refuse to be lifted out of it, patience sometimes fails. 
Human life is so full of pain, that once past the 
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youthful delusion that a sad countenance is inteTest> 
iag, and an incurable woe the most delightful thing 
ix>8sible, the mind instinctively turns where it can get 
rest, and cheer, and sunshine* And the- friend who 
can bring to it the largest portion of these is, of a 

« 

natural necessity, the most useful, the most welcome, 
and the most dear. 

The " happy woman" — ^in this our world, which is 
apparently meant to be the road to perfection, never 
its goal — ^you will find too few specimens to be ever 
likely to mistake her. But you wiU recognise her 
presence the moment she crosses your path. Not by 
her extreme liveliness— lively people are rarely either 
happy or able to diffuse happiness ; but by a sense of 
brightness and cheerftdness that enters with her — as 
an evening sunbeam across your parlour wall. Like 
the fairy Order in the nursery tale, she takes up the 
tangled threads of your mind, and reduces them to re- 
gularity, till you distinguish a clear pattern through the 
ugly maze. She may be neither handsome, nor clever, 
nor entertaining, yet somehow she makes you feel 
" comfortable," because she is so comfortable herself 
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She shames you out of your complainings, for she 
makes none. Yet, mayhap, since it is the divine law 
that, we should aQ, like our Master, be " made perfect 
through su£fering," you are fiilly aware that she has 
had fer more sorrow than erer you had ; that her 
daily path, had you to tread it, would be to you as 
gloomy and foil of pit&lls as to her it is safe and 
bright. She may have even less than the medium 
lot of earthly blessings, yet all she has she enjoys to 
the fiill ; and it is so pleasant to see any one enjoy I 
For her sorrows, she neither hypocritically denies, 
nor proudly smothers them — she simply bears them ; 
therefore they come to her, as sorrows were meant to 
come, naturally and wholesomely, and passing oyer, 
leave her full of compassion for all who may have to 
endure the same. 

Thii3, whatever her fiite may be, married or single, 
rich or poor, in health or sickness — ^though a cheerful 
spirit has twice as much chance of health as a melan- 
choly one — she will be all her days a living justifica- 
tion of the ways of Providence, Who makes the 
light as well as the darkness, nay, makes tha Iv^ <5j^ 
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of the d^kness. For not only in the creation of a 
world, but in that which is equally manrellous, the 
birth and developnient of every human soul, there is 
a divine verity symbolised by the one line^ — 

* And Gk>D said, Let there be fi^^tl and ftere utif UghiT 
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LOST WOMEN. 



I SKTSR on this subjeol witih a hesitation Btrrag 
enough to have prevented my entering on it at all| 
did I not believe that to write for or conoeming 
women, and avoid entirely that deplorable phase of 
womanhood which, in countiy cottages as in city 
streets, in books, newspapers, and daily talk, meets 
us so continually that no young girl can long be kept 
ignorant of it, is to give a one-sided and garbled view 
of life, which, however pretty and pleasant, would be 
false, and being &lse, useless. We have not to 
construct human nature a&esh, but to take it as we 
find it, and make the best of it: we have no right, 
not even the most sensitive of us women, mercifiilly 
constituted with less temptation to evil than men, to 
treat as impure what God has not made impure, or to 
shrink with sanctimonious ultra-delicacy from tha 
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barest mention of things which, thougli happy cir 
cmnstances of temperament or education have shielded 
ns from ever being touched or liarmed thereby, we 
must know to exist. If we do not know it, our 
ignorance— -quite a different thing from innocence — is 
at once both helpless and dangerous: narrows our 
judgment, exposes us to a thousand painM mistakes, 
and greatly limits our power of useftdness in the 
world. 

On liie other hand, a woman who is for evar 
paddling needlessly in the filthy puddles of buman 
nature, just as a child delights in walking up a dirty 
gutter when there is a clean pavement alongside, 
deserves, like the child, whatever mud she gets. 
And there is even a worse kind of woman still, only 
too common among respectable matrons, talkative old 
maids, and even worldly, fascinating young ones, who 
is ready to rake up every scandalous tale, and titter 
over every vile double entendre^ who degrades the most 
solemn mysteries of holy Nature into vehicles fooc 
disgraceful jokes, whose mind, instead of being a 
decent dwelling-house, is a perfect Augean stable of 
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tmcleaimess. Such a one cannot be too fiercely 
reprobated, too utterly despised. Howerer intact hei 
Teputati(Hi, slie is as great a slur upon womanhood, as 
great a bane to all true mbdestj, as the most unchaste 
Messalina who ^yer disgraced her sex. 

I beg to warn these foul grubbers in the dark 
places of the earth — ^not for purposes of cleansing, but 
merely because it amuses them — ^that they will not 
find anything entertaining in this article. They will 
only find one woman's indignant protest against a 
tone of thought and conversation which, as their 
consciences will teU them, many other women think it 
no shame to pursue when among their own sex ; and 
which, did the other sex know it, would be as harm- 
fol, as £ital, as any open vice, by making men dis* 
beliere in virtue— disbelieve^ tts. For its vileness 
in the sight of Heaven — ^truly, if we think of that, 
many a well-reputed British lady is as much a " lost** 
woman as any poor, seduced creature whose child is 
bom in a workhouse, or strangled at a ditch-side. 

It is to the latter class, who have fidlen out of the 
ranks of honest women, without sinking to a lowei 
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depth still, that I chiefly refer : because with them, 
those for whom this book is meaut — ^namely, the 
ordinary middle ranks of unmarried females — are 
more likely to have to d(X That other dass^ aw&l 
in its extent and uniyersalityy of won^jsn who make a 
trade of sin, whom philanthropists and political eco- 
nomists are for ever discussing and can come to no 
conclusion about — ^I leave to iJie wise and generous 
of both sexes who devote their lives to the sul^t; 
to the examination and amdioration of a &et so 
terrible that, were it not a &ct| one would hardly be 
justified in alluding to it here. Wretched ones! 
whom even to think of turns any woman's heart 
cold, with shame for her own sex, and horror at the 
other: outcasts ta whom happiness and love are 
things unknown, God and heaven mere words to 
swear iHth, and to whom this earth must be a daily 
hell: 

"Nou ragionam di lor, ma goarda, e passa^" 

But the others cross our path continually. No one 
can have taken any interest in the working-classes 
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wiilK>ut being aware how friglitfiillj common among 
them is what they term *'a misfortune" — ^how few 
yoxmg women cofie to the mamage-altar at all, or 
ocnne there just a week or two before maternity; or 
having already had seyeral children, often only half 
brothers and sisters, whom no ceremony has ever 
legalized. Whatever be the causes of this — and I 
merely skim over the surfiu^ of a state of things 
which the I^mes and Sanitary Oommissioners have 
plumbed to sickening depths — ^it undoubtedly ex- 
ists ; and no single woman who takes any thought of 
what is going on around her, no mistress or mother 
who requires constantly servants for her house, and 
nurse-maids for her children, can or dare blind her- 
self to the fed It is easy for tenderly reared young 
ladies, who study human passions through Miss 
Austen or Miss E(^worth, or the Love$ of the Angels^ 
to say : " How shocking I Oh, it can't be true!" But 
it is true; and they will not live many more years 
without finding it to be true: Better fece truth at 
once, in all its bareness, than be swaddled up for ever 
in the folds of a silken falsehood. 
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Anotiier &ct, stranger still to acooimt for, is, that 
the women who thus &11 are by no means the worst 
of their station. I have heard it affirmed by more 
than one lady — ^by one in particular, whose experi* 
ence is as large as her benevolence — that many of 
them are of the very best; refined, intelligent^ truth- 
fill, and afiEectionate. 

"I don't know how it is," she would say— 
« whether their very superiority makes them dissatis. 
fled with their own rank — such brutes or cIoyitis as 
labouring men often are! — so that they fall easier 
victims to the rank above them ; or whether, though 
this theory wHl shock many people, other virtues can 
exist and flourish, entirely distinct from, and after the 
loss of, that which we are accustomed to believe the 
indispensable prime virtue of our sex— -chastity. I 
cannot explain it; I can only say that it is so: that 
some of my most promising village-girls have been 
the first to come to harm; and some of the best and 
most feithful servants I ever had, have been girls who 
have Allien into shame, and who, had I not gone to 
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tiie rescue, and put them on the way to do weU, 
would infidliUy have become *lost' women." 

There, perhaps, is one clue caught. Had she not 
^come to the rescue." Bescue, then, is possible; and 
they were capable of being rescued. 

I read lately an essay, and from a pure and good 
woman's pen, too, arguing, what licentious material* 
ists are now-a-days unblushingly asserting, that 
chastity is not indispensable in our sex; that the old 
ddvalrous boast of fiunilies — "all their men were 
brare, and all their women virtuous " — ^was, to say 
the least, a mistake, which led people into worse ills 
than it remedied, by causing an extravagant terror at 
the loss of these good qualities, and a corresponding 
indifference to evil ones much more important. 

While widely diflfering from this writer — for God 
forbid that our Englishwomen should ever come to 
r^ard with less horror than now the loss of personal 
chastity! — ^I think it cannot be doubted that even 
this loss does not indicate total corruption or entail 
I)ermanent degradation ; that after it, and in spite of 
it, many estimable and womanly qualities may be 
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jEbund eriiitiiift not onhr m our jictaraqve JU 
Owynnts and i^aj Wi^finglBm^ baft our poor efcrf^ 
day flumen: the aemnft ofaliigod to be diw i iiinwi 
without a character andiriliiabafaj; theeoaqpsbrea 
quitting starvatuni fbor ekgmt infinnj; the illitenia 
Tillage laas^ who thinks it so gmd to be made a bdj 
of-HK) much better to be a lich man's mistiea than a 
worldng-man's iU-nsed wife^ or lather slaveu 

Till we allow that no one sin, not even liiis am, 
neocBsaril J ooirapts the entire character, we riball 
scarcely be able to judge it with lliat fidmess which 
gives hope of our remedying it^ c^toying to lessen in 
ever so minute a degree, by our individual dealing 
with any individual case that comes in our way, the 
enormous aggregate of miseoy that it entails. This it 
beboves us to do, even on aeLQsh grounds^ jGjor it 
touches us closer than many of us are aware — ay, in 
our hearths and homes — ^in the sons and brothers &at 
we have to send out to struggle in a world of which 
we at the fireside know absolutely nothing; if we 
many, in the fathers we give to our innocent children, 
the servants we trust tKeir infancy to, and the 
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influences to which we are obliged to expose th^m 
daily and hourly, unless we were to bring them up in 
a sort of domestic Happy Valley, which their first 
effort would be to get out of as fast as ever they could. 
And supposing we are saved fix)m all this; that our 
position is one peculiarly exempt from evil ; that if 
pollution in any form comes nigh us, we just sweep it 
hastily and noiselessly away from our doors, and think 
we are all right and safe. AlasI we forget that a 
refdse-heap outside her gate may breed a plague even 
in a queen's palace. • 

One word, before continuing this subject. Many 
of us will not investigate it because they are afraid : 
afraid, not so much of being, as of being thought to 
be, espedaJlj by the other sex, incorrect, indelicate, 
unfeminine; of being supposed to know more than 
they ought to know, or than the present refinement 
of society — a good and beautiftd thing when real — 
concludes that they do know. 

women I women I why have you not more &ith 
in yourselves — ^in that strong inner purity which alone 
can make a woman brave I which, if she knows 
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herself to be dean in heart and desire, in body aiia 
soul, loving deanness for its own sake, and hot &>t the 
credit that it brings, will give her a freedom of action 
and a fearlessness of consequences which are to her a 
greater safeguard than any external decorum. To be, 
and not to seem, is the amulet of her innocencew 

Young women, who look forward to marriage and 
motherhood, ia all its peace and dignity, as your 
natural lot, have you ever thought for a moment what 
it must be to feel that you hare lost innocence, that 
no power on earth can ever make you innocent any 
more, or give you back that jewel of glory and 
strength, having which, as the old superstition says, 

^ Even the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity 7* 

That, whether the world knows it or not, you know 
yourself to be — not this ? The free, happy ig norance 
of maidenhood is gone for ever ; the sacred dignily 
and honour of matronhood is not, and never can be 
attained. Surely this consciousness alone must bo the 
most awful punishment to any woman; and from it 
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no kindiieflSi no sympaihy, nooonoealmentofahanie^ 
or even restoiation to good repute, can entirely firee 
her. She must bear her burden, lighter or heavier as 
it may seem at different times, and she must bear it 
to the day of her death. I think this &ct alone is 
enough to make a chaste woman's first feeling 
towards an unchaste that of unqualified, unmitigated 

pity- 

This, not in the form of exaggerated sentimental* 
ism, with which it has of late been the &shion to 
treat soch subjects, laying all the blame upon the 
seducer, and exalting the seduced into a paragon of 
injured simplicity, whom society ought to pet, and 
soothe, and treat with fiur more interest and considera* 
tion than those who have not erred. Never, as it 
seems to me, was there a greater mistake than that 
into which some writers have fidlen, in fitct and 
fiction, but especially in fiction, through their gene- 
rous over-eagerness to redeem the lost These are 
painted — one heroine I call to mind now — as such 
patterns of excellence, that we wonder, first, how they 

ever could have be^i led astray, and secondly, 

12 
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whether this exceeding lielpleBBneaB and simplicity of 
tiieirs did not make the sin so -venial, Aat ikBeema^ai 
wrong to Uame ihem fer it as to sodd a child &ft 
tumbling into an open welL CSonsequently, tibeir 
penitence becomes nnneoessaij and nnnatural; their 
suffering disproportionably unjust. You dose the 
book, inclined to arraign society, morality, and, what 
is worse, Providence; but for all else, feeling :diat 
the question is left much as you found it; ihat 
angelic sinners such as these, if they exii^ at all, :are 
such exceptions to the generalily of their dasBi that 
their example is of rery little practical service to the 
rest 

To refine away error till it is hardly error at all, to 
place vice under such extenuating circumstances that 
^e cannot condemn it for sheer pity, is a &ult so 
dangerous that Charity herself ought to sted her 
heart against it Far better and safer to call Crime 
by its right name, and paint it in its trae col<»u»-*- 
treating it even as the Eagged Schools did tae young 
vagabonds of our streets — ^not by persuading them 
and society that they were dean, respectable, ill-used, 
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and maligned individnals ; or by waiting fof them to 
grow decent before they dealt with them at all, but 
by simply sajdng : " Come, just as you are — ^ragged, 
dirty^ dishonest Only come, and we wiQ do our best 
to make you what you ought to be." 

Allowing the pity, which, as I said, ought to be a 
woman's primary sentiment towards her lost sister* 
hood, what is tiie next thing to be done? Surely 
tiiere tnust be some light beyond that of mere com*, 
passion t6 guide her in her after-conduct towards 
them? 

Where shall we find lUs light? In the world and 
its ordinary code of social morality, suited to social 
convenience? I fear not The general opinion, even 
among good men, seems to be that this great question 
is a very sad Ihing, but a sort of unconquerable 
necessity; these is no use in talking about it, and 
indeed ^e less it is talked of the better. Good 
women are much of the same mind. The laxer*prin* 
cipled of both sexes treat the matter with philosophi* 
cal rndijEference, or with the kind of laugh that makes 
the blood boil in any truly virtuous heart 
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Theiii where are we to look? — 

I came not to call the righteous, but mnnen to repeni* 

•noe.** 

' Neither do I condemn thee : go and sin no mort^^ 

''Her WM^ wMch are many^ are forgiven; because ishe loved 

much." 

These words, thus quoted here, may raise a sneer on 
the lips of some, and shock others who are aocus* 
tomed to put on religion with &eir Sunday clothes^ 
and take it off on Monday, as quite too fine, maybe too 
useless for every-day wear. But I must write them, 
because I beheve them* I believe there is no other 
light on this difficult question than that given by the 
New Testament There, dear and plain, and every- 
where repeated, shines the doctrine — of which, until 
then, there was no trace, either in external or revealed 
religion — ^that for every crime, being repented of and 
forsaken, there is forgiveness with Heaven; and if 
with Heaven, there ought to be with men. This, 
without entering at all into the doctrinal question of 
atonement, but sunply taking the basis of GliristiaD 
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moTality, as oontradted with the natural morality 
of the savage, or even of the andent Jew, which 
without equivalent retribntkm pre-sapposes no sndi 
thing as pardon. 

All who have had any experience among criminals 
— fiKHn the poor litQe ^black she^ ^ of the £unily, 
who is always getting into trouble, and is told conti* 
nuaUy by everybody thal^ strive bb he will, he never 
can be a good boj, like brotiber Tommy^ down to the 
lowest, most reprobate convict^ who is shipped off to 
the colonies becanse the molherHxmntry cannot exact! J 
hang him, and does not know what else to do with 
him — unite in stating that^ when joa shut the door 
of hc^ on anj human soul, jou may at once give up 
all chance of its reformation* As well bid a man eat 
without food, see without light, or breathe without air, 
as bid him mend his ways, while at the same time you 

# 

tell him that, however he amends, he will be in Ji]«t 

the same position — the same hopelessly degradsdi 

unpardoned, miserable sinner* 

Yet this is practically the language used to ^"m 

women, and chiefly by their own ■ ^t$^ 

VL 
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give jou, but we never oani" — a declaration whieb, 
however common, in spirit if not in substance^ i^ 
when one comes to analyse it| nnparalleled in its anx>- 
gance of blasphemy. 

That for a angle offence, however grave; a whole 
life should be blasted, is a doctrine repugnant even to 
Nature's own dealingH in the visible world* Thetr^ 
her voice clearly says — ^^Let all these wonderful pow- 
ers of vital renewal have free play : let the foul flesh 
slough itself away; lop off the gangrened limb ;.aitear 
into life maimed, if it must be :" but never, till the 
last moment of total dissolution, does she say; "Thou 
shalt not enter into life at alL" 

Therefore, once let a woman feel that, in moral as 
in physical disease, '^ while there is life there is hope " 
—dependent on the one only condition that she shall 
m no more^ and what a ftiture you open for her I 
what a weight you lift off from her poor miserable 
qnrit, which might otherwise be crushed down to the 
lowest deep, to that which is fer worse than any bodily 
nQatiaD, ineradicable corruption of soul i 

not thing to be set before her is oouraga 
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That mtolerable dread of khame^ which is the hoA 
token of departing modesty, to what will it not driire 
some women I To what selfcontrol and ingennitjr, 
what resistance of weakness and endurance of bodily 
psdn, which, in another canae^ wonld b&called heroic 
— blunting eveiy natoial insfinct^ and goading them 
on to the last lefiige (^mortal &ar-^nfiinticide. 

Surelj, even by this means^ many a woman might 
be saved, if there were any one to save her, any one 
to say plainly: "What are you afraid of— Qod or 
man? your sin or its results?" Alasl it will be 
found almost invariably the latter: loas of position, of 
character, and consequently of the means of livelihood. 
BespectabiHty shuts the door upon her; mothers wiU 
not let their young folks come into contact with her 
mistresses wiU not take her as a servant. Norcanone 
wonder at this, even while beUeving that in many 

cases the fear is much more selfish than virtuous, and 
continued long after its cause has entirely ceased to 

exist. Itisoneofthefewcasesinwhich-atleast:it 
first^thesuflferers cannot help themselvc.; theymurt 
suflferforaseason: th^y must bear patiently the work; 
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ing out of that immutable law which makes siii 
sooner or later, its own Nemesis. 

But* not for ever — and it is worth while, in con- 
sidering this insane terror of worldly opinion, to ask: 
** Which half of the world are you afiaid o^ the good 
or the bad?" For it may often be noticed, the less 
virtuous people are, the more they shrink away from 
the slightest whiff of the odour of unnsanctity. The 
good are ever the most charitable, the pure are the 
most brave. I believe there are himdreds and thou- 
sands of Englishwomen who would willingly throw 
the shelter of their stainless repute aroimd any poor 
creature who came to them and said honestly : " 1 
have sinned — ^help me that I may sin no more." But 
the unfortunates will not believe this. They are like 
the poor Indians, who think it necessary to pacify the 
evil principle by a greater worship than that which 
they offer to the Good Spirit; because, they say, the 
Bad Spirit is the stronger. Have we not, even in 
this Britain, fer too many such tadt devil-worshippers? 

Given a chance, the smallest chance, and a woman's 
redemption lies in her own hands. She cannot be 
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too stron^j impressed with this &ct, or too soon. 
No human power could liave degraded her against 
her will ; no human power can keep her in degrada- 
tion unless by her wilL Granted the sin, howsoever 
incurred, wilfully or blindly, or under circumstances 
of desperate temptation ; capable of some palliations, 
or with no palliation at all — ^taike it just as it stands, 
in its whole enormity, and — ^there leave it Set it 
aside, at once and altogether, and begin anew. Better 
beg, or hunger, or die in a ditch — except that the 
people who die in ditches are not usually the best of 
even this world's children — than live a day in volun* 
tary unchastity . 

This may sound fine and romantic — ^&r too 
romantic, forsooth, to be applied to any of the cases 
that we are likely to meet with. And yet it is the 
plain truth: as true of a king's mistress as of a ruined 
servant-maid. No help from without can rescue 
either, unless she wishes to save hersel£ 

She has more power to do this than at first appears; 
but it must be by the prime agent, Truth. 

After the first &1se step^ the ynm 
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women's further down&Il is their bdng afraid of 
tmth — troth, which mnst of necessity be the begin* 
ning and end of all att^npts at restoration to honour. 
For the wretched girl, who, in terror of losing a 
plaoe^ or of being tamed from an angry firflier^s door, 
&bricates tale after tale^ denies and denies till Ae can 
deny no longer, tiU all ends in a jail and a ehaxge of 
child-murder; for the faddonable lady whose life is a 
long deceit, exposed to constant fear lest a breath 
should tear her flimsy reputation to rags ; and for all 
the innumerable cases between these two poles of 
society, there is but one warning — ^No virtue ever 
was founded on a lie. 

The truth, then, at all risks and costs — the truth 
from the b^inning. Make a clean breast to whom* 
soever you need to make it, and then — &ce the 
world. 



This must be terrible Plough — ^no denying that; 
but it must be done : there is no help for it Perhaps, 
in many a case, if it were done at once, it would 
save much after-misery, especially the perpetual 
dreaA and danger of eTq^osoxe^ whioh makes die sin 
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itself quite a seoondaiy oonsideration compared with 
the fear of its discoveiy. This once oyeri with all its 
paralysing eflEects, the YKjmt has come to the worst, 
and there is a chance of hope. 

B^in again. Fat the whole past life aside as if it 
had never been, and try what you can do with the 
fdture. This, I think, should be the counsel given 
to all erring women not irretrievably " lost" 

It would be a blessed thing if our honourable wo- 
men, mothers and matrons, would consider a little 
more what could be done with such persons : any 
openings for useful employment ; any positions suffi* 
dently guarded to be safe, and yet free enough to 
aflCbrd trial, without drawing too harshly the line — 
always harsh enough— between these, and those who 
are of unblemished reputatioiu Befbnnatorieiy Mag« 
dalen Institutious, mi the like, are admirable in their 
way I but ibeie are ^mmbeyfeas oases in which in^li' 
Tidw^ ju^gmeBt and hdp aloB^ a^e possible* It is 
^tn^rrrthe train of though thai shall result in a^it, uwl 
which I desire to soggBSi to indindMl miful^ in th# 
bope of arousing that impm 
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of the many, which fbmui the a toODges t lergr of tmi 
venal opinioiL 

I said in a former paper, that the only way to 
make people good, is to make them happy. Strange 
that this troth should apply to dicomstances like 
these now written of I and yet it does; anditwonld 
be vain to deny it. Bid a woman lift np her head 
and live; teU her that she can and on^ito live, and 
you must give her something to Hve fiur. Yon mnst 
put into her poor sore heart, if you can, a little 
more than peace — comfort And where is she to 
find it? 

Heterodox as the doctrine may i^pear to some, 
it seems to me that Heaven always leaves its sign 
of hope and redemption on any woman when she is 
left with a child Some taste of the ineffiible joy, 
the solemn consecration of maternity, must come^ 
even to the most wretched and guilty creature think- 
ing of the double life she bears, or the helpless life to 
nhioh she has ^ven birth — ^that life for which she is 
^ responsible to God, to itself and to ih^ world, as 
MT juani^ Tnnther of them alL 
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And Ae aenae of leBpoxuDhifitjr alone oonv^ a 
certain amount of comfort and hope. One can ima* 
gine many a sinfiil mother, who, for the very child's 
sake, wonld learn to hate the sin, and to make to 
the po(»r innocent the onfy atonement possible, by 
giving it what is better even than stainless biitli-; 
virtaons bringing-up. One can conceiye snch a wo- 
man taking hisr baby in her arms, and starling afresh 
to &oe the world — made bold by a love which has no 
taint in it^ and cheered by the knowledge that no 
human being can take from her dther this lore, or 
its duties, or its rewards. 

For it rests with heiself alone, the com£xrt she may 
derive from, and the honoor in which she may be 
held by, her child. A mother's sobsequ^t conduct 
and character mi^ give a ikm as much pride in her, 
and in the nameless parentage winch he owes her, as 
in any loi^ lawM line 

^ Whose ignoble blood 
Hm cnpi tiiroog^ Booaodxds erer siioe tiie flood." 

Even a daughter mig^ live to say *. '' Mfitibtt^df^^ocK 
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grieve; I bad rather Iukto had yoo^ just as joa are. 
than any moiker I know* It has been better, for me 
at least) than if you had mariied my &ther." 

I have written thus much| and yet, aftmr ail, it 
seems hat ^'w<»rds, words, worda" £veKywhi^:e 
around us we see wom^i £dling^ &1I^ and we 
cannot help them ; we cannot make th^tn leel Ihe 
hid0ousness of sin, the peace and strength of that 
cleanness of soul which is not a&aid of anything in 
earth or heaven ; we cannot force upon their minds 
the possibility of return, after ever so long wand6^ 
ings, to those pleasant paths out of which there is no 
peace and no strength for either man or woman ; and 
in order to this return is needed — for both alike — ^not 
so much outside help, as inwai^l repentance. 

AH I can do — all, I fear, that any one can do by 
mere speech — ia to impress upon every woman, and 
chiefly upon those who, reared innocently in safe 
hon^ view the wicked world without, somewhat 
like gazers at a show or spectators at a battle — 
shocked, wondering, perhaps pitying a little, but not 
understanding at all — that this rq)entance is possible.- 
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Also, that once haying returned to a chaste life, a 
woman's former life should never once be " cast up " 
against her , that she should be allowed to resume^ if 
not" her pristine position, at least one that is fiill of 
usefulness, pleasantness, and respect — a respect, the 
amount of which must be determined by her own 
daily conduct She should be judged^--^ indeed, 
human wisdom alone has a right to judge, in all cases 
— solely by what she is now, and not by what she has 
been. That judgment may be, ought to be, stem 
and fixed as justice itself with regard to her present, 
and even her past, so &r as concerns the crime com- 
mitted ; but it ought never to take the law into its 
own hands towards the criminal, who, for all it 
knows, may have long since become less a criminal 
than a sufferer. Virtue d^rades herself and loses 
every vestige of her power, when her dealings with 
Vice sink into a mere matter of individual opinion, 
personal dislike, or selfish fear of harm. For^all 
offences, punishment, retributive and inevitable, must 
come; but punishment is one' thing, revenge is ano» 
liier. O^HR only, who is Omniscient as well as Omni> 
potent^ can declare, " Vengeance is ifinfve.^ 
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'I)o ye lliink of the days that are gone, JetniB^ 

As ye sit by your fire at night ? 
Do ye wish that the mom wotild bring back the toii^ 

When your heart and your step were so li^^t?* 
' I think of the days that are gone, BoUni 

And of an that I joyed in then ; 
But the brightest that ever arose on me, 

I have never wished back agdn.' " 

Growing old! A time we talk o^ and jest oi 
moralise over, but find almost impossible to realise — 
at least to ourselves. In others, we can see its 
approaxjh clearer: yet even then we are slow to 
recognise it. "What, Miss So-and-so looking old, 
did you say? Impossible! she is quite a young 
person : only a year older than I — ^and that would 
xnak^^ ~"ist . . . . "B\eaaTXi^\\«K^fet^\iQ5j^V^^ 
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timegoesmL Yea^" — widi a fiiint dqjfteestkm wldcli 
truth forbids 70a to oontradic^ and polhenes to 
notice, — ^I sappooe we are neither of ns so joong aa 
we used to be.** 

Without doiibt^ it is a tiying erins in a woman's 
life — a edn^e woman particnlailj — wlien she begins 
to suspect she is ** not so joong as she nsed tobe;^ 
that, after dying '^ WoiT* eyer since tibe reipeetable 
maturity of seventeoi — as some joong ladies are £md 
of doings to the extreme anrasement of thdr fiiends-* 
the grim wol^ old age^ is actoallj diowing his teeth 
in the distance; and no courteous blindness on ^ 
part of these said fiiendfl^ no alarmed indifference on 
her own, can neutralise flie &ct tiiat he is^ if stOl fir 
0% in si^it. And, however duormin^j poetical he 
may appear to sweet jburteen-and-arhali^ who writes 
melancholy Temes about ^I widi I were again a 
child,'' or meny tiiree-and-twenty, who preserves in 
silver paper ^n^fiist grey hair," old age, viewed as 
a near approadung reality, is— quite another thing. 

To fed that you hayehadyourfiir half at least of 
the cidinaiy tenns of yeaxB allotted to mortals; ti 
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you have uo riglit to expect to be ai^y Iiaadsomer, o^ 
stronger, or happier than you are now ; that you have 
olimbed to the summit of life, whence the next step 
must necessarily be decadence ; — ^ay, though you do 
not fed it) thougb the air may be as firesh, an^ the 
view as grand — still, you know that it is so. Sloweir 
or &ster, you are going down-hilL Tp thos^ who gQ 

"hand-in-hand," 

< 

** And sleep thegither at thd foot)** 

it may be a safer and sweeter descent; but I iub 
writing for those who have to make the descent 
alone. 

It is not a pleasant descent at the beginnings 
When you find at parties that you are not asked to 
dance as much as formerly, and your partners are 
chiefly stout, middle-aged gentlemen, and slim lad£^ 
who blush terribly and require a great deal of draw- 
ing out ; — ^when you are " dear"-ed and patronised by 
stylish young chits, who were in their cradles when 
you were a grown woman ; or when some boy, who 
If as your plaything in petticoats, has the impertijienc« 
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I to look over your head, beaj^ded and grand^ or even 

! to consult jou on his love-affairs; — ^when you find 

1 your acquaintance delicately abstaining from the 

: term "old maid," in your presence, or immediately 

qualifying it by an eager panegyric on the soKtary 

sisterhood ; when servants address you as " Ma'am,'' 

instead pf "Miss;" and if you are at all stout and 

comfortable-looking, strange shopkeepers permst in 

making out your bills to "Mrs. Blaok," and presedng 

upon your notice toys and perambulators. 

Bather trying, too, when, in speaking of yourself 
as a " girP' — ^which, fix)m long habit^ you unwittingly 
do— you detect a cov^ smile on the £stce of your 
interlocutor; or, led by chance excitement to deport 
yourself in an ultra-youihM manner, some instinct 
warns you that you are making yourself ridiculous. 
Or catching in some strange looking-glass the &ce 
that you are too familiar with to notice much, ordina- 
rily, you suddenly become aware that it is no^ a young 
&ce ; that it will never be a yoimg &ce again ; that it 
will gradually alter and alter, until the known &ce < 
your girlhood, whether plain or pretty, IovaiI m i 
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doings and Bufferings; satisfied that it ia henceforth tc 
be considered as a thing gone hy — ^without .1 momen- 
tary spasm of the heart. Yoting people forget this 
as completely as they forget that they themselves may 
one day experience ttie same, or they would not be ao 
ready to laugh at even the foolishest of those foolish 
old virgins who deems herself juvenile long after 
everybody else has ceased to share in the pleasing 
delusion, and thereby makes both useless and ridicu- 
lous that season of early autumn which ought to be 
the most peaceful, abundant, safe, and sacred time ia 
a woman's whole existence. They would not, with 
the proverbial harsh judgment of youth, scorn so 
cruelly those poor little absurdities, of which the un- 
lucky person who indulges therein is probably quite 
unaware — merely dresses as she has always done, and 
carries on &e harmless coquetries and minauderies of 
her teens, unconscious how exceedingly ludicrous they 
yl Yet in this sort of 
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lectionAble 4Uid diagracefol part is she trbo otiij 
Hiakes a fool of Jierse^. 

AlasI why ahotild she do it? Why ding so des^ 
perately to the youth that will not stay ? and whichj 
after all, is not such a yery predoas or eren a happy 
thing. Why give herself sooh a world of troable to 
deny or oonceal her exact ago, when half her ae- 
quaintance must either know it or goess it, or be 
supremely indifiTerent about it ? Why aj^pear dressed 
— 4indieaBed, cynics would say — after the pattern cf 
her niece, the belle of the ball ; annoying the eye 
with beauty either half withered or long overblown, 
and which in its prime would have been all the love- 
lier for more concealment ? 

In this matter of dress, a word or two. There are 
two styles of costume which ladies past ih&xprefniht 
jeunesse are most prone to &U into: ond hardly 
knows which is the worst Perhaps, though, it is &e 
ultra-juvenile — such as the insane juxtaposition of a 
yellow skin and white tarlatane, or the anomaloufl 
adorning of grey hair with artificial flowers. It roxj 
be questioned whether at any age beycmd twenty a 
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ball-coBtmne k leally becoming; but after thirty, it is 
the yeiy last sort of attire that a lady can assome 
with impunity. It is said that you can only make 
yourself look younger by dressing a little older than 
you really are ; and truly I have seen many a woman 
look witheted and old in tbe customary evening-dresB 
which, being unmarried, she thinks necessary to 
shiver in, who would have appeared &ir as a sun* 
shiny October day if she would only have done 
Nature the justice to assume, in her autumn lime, an 
autumnal livery. If she would only have the sense 
to believe that grey hair was meant to soften wrinkles 
and brighten &ded cheeks, giving the same eflbct for 
whicb our youthful grandmothers wore powder ; that 
flimsy, light<5oloured dresses, fripperied over with 
trinmiings, only suit airy figures and active motions ; 
that a sober-tinted substantial gown and a pretty cap 
wiU any day take away ten years fix)m a lady^s ap- 
pearance ; — above all, if sbe would observe this one 
grand rule of the toilet, always advisable, but after 
youtb indispensable— that though good personal 
** points" are by no means a warrant for undue ex* 
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hibitLon thereof no point .that is pofiLtivel j unbeautifu] 
ought ever, by any pretence of fashion or cnstoizi, to 
be shown. 

The other sort of dress, which, it mnst be owned, 
is Jess frequent, is the dowdy style. People say— ^ 
though not veiy soon-*-" Oh, I am not a young wo- 
man now ; it does not signify what I wear." Whe- 
ther tiey quite believe it is anoHier qtiestioii; but 
they say it — and act upon it when lariness or indiffi^- 
ence prompts. Foolish women I they forget, that if 
we have reason at any time more than another to 
mind our " looks," it is when our looks are d^arting 
from us. Youth can do almost anything in the toilet 
— ^middle-age cannot; yet is none the less bound to 
present to her Mends and societjrflie most pleasing 
exterior she can. Easy is it to do this when we have 
those about us wholoye us, and take notice of what 
we wear, aiid in whose eyes we would likfe to appear 
gracious and lovely to the last, so &x as nature allows: 
not easy when things are otherwise. This, perhaps, 
is the reason why we see so many unmarried womeo 
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gtowcBxdem md '' <9)4*&3bi<Hiied'^ m thsk dress — 
" What doe^ it signiff ? — nobody cares." 

I think a woman ouglit to core a litde — a very 
Uttle-^r hexedt Withioat pireaeliipg up vajiityi or 
undue waitte i^tipieprer that mo^t tJiaBklfW duly of 
adcsnii^ pne's sdf jCor nobody's pleasiu:e m particular 
— is it not stiU a right wd becoming feeling to have 
mme respect Ibr that p^»onaIity which, as well as 
our soul, Heay^n gaye ub to make the bestof ? And 
is it not OUT duty — oonaideiiiig th^ great number of 
uncomdy people tliiere aie in the world — ^to lessen it 
by each of us making hersdf as little unccHnely as she 

Because ajady ceases to dress youthfiiUyi she has 
no excuse fbr dressing untidily ; and though haying 
found out that one g^ieral style suits both her person, 
iier tast^ and h^ ocmyenience, she keeps to it^ and 
generally prefers moulding the &shi<»i to herself, 
rather than herself to the &shion, — still, that is no 
reason wny she should try the risible neryes of one 
generation by showing up to them the out-of-date cos- 
tume of another. Neatness inyariable ; hues carefiilly 
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harmonised, and as time advancesy subsiding into a 
general unity of tone, softening and darkening in 
c olour, until black, white, and grey alone remain, as 
the suitable garb for old age : these things are every 
woman's bounden duty to observB as long as she lives. 
No poyerly, grie^ sidbiess, or loneliness — those men- 
tal causes which act so strongly upon the external 
life — can justify any one (to use a phrase probably 
soon to be obsolete, when charity and oommcHi-s^ise 
have left the rising generation no 'Fifik of November) 
in thus voluntarily "making a Guy of herself" 

That slow, fine, and yet perceptible change of 
mien and behaviour, natural and proper to advancing 
years, is scarcely reducible to rule at all. It is but 
the outer reflection of an inward process of the mind. 
We only discover its full importance by the absence 
of it, as noticeable in a person " who has such very 
yoimg ' manners," who fiJls into raptures of enthusi- 
asm, and expresses loudly every emotion of her 
nature. Such a character, when real, is xmobjection- 
ftble, nay, charming in extreme youth ; but the great 
improbability of its being real makes it rather ludi- 
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crons, if not disagreeable, in mature age, when the 
passions die out or are quieted down, the sense of 
happiness itself is calxn, and the fullest, tenderest tide 
of which the loving heart is capable, may be described 
by those "still waters" which "run deep." 

To "grow old gracefully," as one, who truly has 
exemplified her theory, has written and e^>ressed it, 
is a good and beautifiil thing; to grow old worthily, 
a better. And the first effort to that ^id is not only 
to recognise, but to bec9me personally reconciled to 
the &ct of youth's departure; to see, or, if not seeing, 
to have fiiith in, the wisdom of that which we call 
change, yet which is in truth progression; to follow 
openly and fearlessly, in ourselves and our daily life, 
the same law which makes spring pass into summer, 
summer into autmnn, autumn into winter, preserving 
an especial beauty and fitness in each of the four. 

Yes, if women could only believe it, there is a 
wonderful beauty even in growing old. The charm 
of expression arising fiom sofi;ened temper or ripened 
intellect, often amply atones for the loss of form f 
colouring; and, consequently^ to thoie yA^^ 
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tooiii iMnat «Eikcr of ibeae latter, yean give mdch 
3i!i»e wuL dKj take away. A asiDsitiwe peraoa oAoi 
2ek{ii££QS bilf a lifitiiiie to get thoroa^y uaed to thk 
cticparal marhny, to attam a wholeaome indiffieBeooe 
bcca V IS idbciB and perfectimM^ and to leam at 
Im^ vaafe Bdbody would aoquiie item any teaeher 
tea f&aqpnaBoe^ that it is the miiid alone winch is of 
aiXT oaK^ueaoe; that with a good teoq^, aoioerityy 
aflihi a nodfliate stock of bni]iis--or even the t?ro 
SxQiiar only — any sort of body can in time be made 
waiin!» i^^poctabk^ and agreeable, as a traveHiog 
^K8» &>r the souL Many a one, who was absolutely 
IMttja iot youth, thus grows pleasant and well-looking 
lit gb^IixiiDg years. You will hardly e\rer £bid any- 
tedgr> tt^ ^ly ^ mind, who is lepnlsLvely ngjly in 
ll^imini aftw middle life. 
$^ wilh the character. If a woman is ever to be 

gr MSt^blc, the chances are that she will have 
^ somewhere between thirty and forty. Her 
^p)^ qualities will have developed; her evil 

rliBL tem ttther been partly subdued, or have 
^ter t weeds; for, howevi^ we 
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may talk about people Ibeing "not a wliit altered"-— 
"just the same as ever" — ^not one of us is, or can be, 
for long together, exactly the same; no more than 
that the body we carry with us is the identical body 
we were bom with, or the one we supposed ours 
seven years ago. Therem, as in our spiritual self 
which inhabits it, goes on a perpetual change and 
renewal: if this ceased, the result would be, not per- 
manence, but corruption. In moral and mental, as 
weH as physical growth, it is impossible to renudn 
stationary; if wd do not advance, wd retrograde. 
Talk of "too late to improve"— "too old to learn," 
Act Idle wordsl A human being should be im* 
ptovingwithevery day of a lifetime; and will proba- 
bly have to go on learning throughout all the ages of 
immortalily. 

And this brings me to one among the number of 
what I may term "Ihe pleasures of growing old." 

At our outset, "to love" is the verb we are most 
prone to conjugate; afterwards we discover, that 
though the first, it is by no means the soIa vArb in the 
grammar of life, or even the ordf 
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(pik Lennie or Murray) ''to be, to do, or to sufler.** 
To know — that is, to aoquire, to find out, to be able 
to trace and appreciate the canaes of things, gradually 
becomes a necessity, an exquisite deligbt We b^^ 
to taste the fall meaning of that promise which de- 
scribes the other world as a place where ''we shall 
know even as we are known." Nay, even this world, 
with all its burdens and pains, presents itself in a 
phase of abstract interest entirdy apart firom ourselves 
and our small lot therein, whether joyful or sorrowful 
We take pleasure in tracing the large workings of all 
things — ^more clearly apprehended as we cease to 
expect, or conduct ourselves as if we expected, that 
Providence will appear as Devs ex machind for our 
own private benefit We are able to pass out of our 
own small daily sphere, and take interest in the mar- 
vellous government of the universe; to see the grand 
workings of cause and effect, the educing of good out 
of apparent evil, tlie clearing away of ihe knots in 
tangled destinies, general or individual, the wonder- 
M agency of tune, change and progress in ourselves, 
dl ttoe surrounding us^ and in the world aft lafge. 
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We have lived just long enougli to catch a fidnt 
tone or two of the large hannonies of nature and &te 
— to trace the apparent plot and purpose of our own 
life and that of others, sufficientlj to make us content 
to ait still and see the play played out As I once 
heard said, " We feel we should like to go on living, 
were it only out of curiosily." 

In small minds, this feeling expends itself in med- 
dling, gossiping, soandal-mongering; but such are 
only the abortive developments of a right noble 
quality, which, properly guided, results in benefits 
incalculable to the individual and to society. For, 
ondoubtedly , the after-half of life is the best working- 
time. Beautiful is youth's enthusiasm, and grand are 
its achievements; but the most solid and permanent 
good is done by the persistent strength and wide expe- 
rience of middle age. 

A principal agent in this is a blessing which rarely 
comes till then— contentment : not mere resignation, 
a passive acquiescence in what cannot be removed, but 
active ccmtentment; bought, and cheaply, too, by a 
personal share in that daily account of joy and pain« 
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Ike lo^eer one fif» Ab 
cfBiDf UdsBOdd m afl SfOL Torngpeoideaieliiip- 
py cajqy uiiiilkilljy after m fittpeei or fiititioli, 
''A^ top of fife;!" tot AcyMo fojp wMotit oonteiitecL 
It b not pooHiUa Kol tin Ab fioodjr mate is Iiklf 
tovdled ftroog^ oad iPB bei^ to aae A^ cigect ttd 
poipoiK of ity ean we be rall^ oontenU 

One gieat cffcwtrwt m tinb— «ar let ob llimk ihame 
to gnmt Aat whkii God and fiatmo abo alknr-'-edii- 
flirtB in die doubtfid qoestion, ''To liialny or not to 
marrjT" beii^ bj this tinie geiimlly setfled; Ae 
world's idle etiriofiity or impertinent meddling theire- 
with baying eome to an end ; wbieb alone is a great 
boon to any woman. Her relations with the other 
sex imperceptibly change their character, or dow ly 
decline. Thoogb there are exceptions, of did lovers 
who have become fiiends, and fiiends whoih lio new 
love conld make swerve from the fealty of year^ still it 
usually hai^)ens so. If a womanwiidies to retain her 
sway over mankind — not an nnnattiral i^ish, ev^ in 
ihe good and amiable, who have been long iised tc 
^Mention and admiration in sodety-^-Hshe must do it bjf 
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means quite different bom any she has hitherto 
employed. Even then, be her wit ever so sparkling, 
her influence ever so pure and true, she will often find 
her listener preferring bright eyes to intellectual con- 
versation, and the satisfaction of his heart to the 
improvement of his mind. And who can blame 
him? 

Pleasant as men's society undoubtedly is ; honour 
able, well-informed gentlemen, who meet a lady on 
the easy neutral ground of mutual esteem, and take 
more pains to be agreeable to her than, unfortu- 
nately, her own sex frequently do ; they are, after 
all, but men. Not one of them is really necessary to 
a woman's happiness, except the one whom, by this 
time, she has probably either met, or lost, or found. 
Therefore, however uncomplimentary this may sound 
to those charming and devoted creatures, which of 
course they always are in ladies' — ^young ladies' — • 
society, a lady past her youth may be well content to 
let them go before they depart of their own accord. 
I fear the waning coquette, the ancient beauty, aa 

well as the ordinary woman, who has had 

13» 
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riiare of badi love and liking, must leam and show 
by her demeanour she has learned that the onl j way 
to preserve the unfeigned respect of the opposite sex, 
IS by letting them see that she can do without either 
their attention or their admiration. 

Another aooice of contentaient, which in youth's 
fierce self-dependence it would be yain to look for — ^is 
the recognition of one's own comparative unimport- 
ance and helplessness in the scale of &te. We begin 
fay thinking we can do everything, and that eveiy- 
tiling rests with us to do; the merest trifle frets and 
distorfas us; the restless heart wearies itself with 
MiTOiAyi over its own Aiture, the tender one over the 
fiitozeB of those dear to it Many a young &ce do I 
the indescribable MarihaAook, — " troubled 
things" — ^whom I would &in remind of 
te le e fc te of the ambassador in China. To him, 
toanKdenksB en his bed, his old servant said: 
**'8B;a^Ip«i to you, and will you answer, three 

not the Almighty govern this 
you came into it ?" 
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'* And will fie not ako do the same wlien you are 
g<meout of it?" ' 

" I know that" 

^^Then, do you not think, sir, that He ij3 able to 
'govern it while you are in it?" 

The ambassador smiled assent, turned roimd, and 
dept calmly. 

AlasI it is the slowest and most painfiil lesson that 
Faith has to learn — ^Faith, not Indifferexvie— to do 
steadfastly and patiently all that lies to her hand; 
and there leave it, believing that the Almighly is 
able to govern His own world. 

It is said that we suffer less as we grow olderi that 
pain, like joy, becomes dulled by repetition, or by 
the callousness that comes with years. In one sense 
this is true. If there is no joy like the joy of youth, 
the rapture of a first love, the thrill of a first ambi- 
tion, God's great mercy has also granted that there is 
no anguish like youth's pain ; so total, so hopeless, 
blotting m\ eai:ib and heayen^ fitUiAg down upon the 
vrl\Qle beu\g ]^e f^i^ne. Tias never comes in after* 
t^ because the sufferer, if he or ^ \ 
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any purpose at all, has kanied lliai God never meant 
any human being to be crushed tmder any calamily 
like a blind wonn under a stone. 

For lesser evih^ the £ict that our intesrests gradu- 
ally take a wider range, allows more scope for the 
healing power of compensation. Also our strongest 
idio^ncraffles, our loye^ hates, sympathies and pre- 
judices, haying assumed a more rational and sojQened 
shape, we do not present so many angles for the 
rough attrition of the world. Likewise^ with the eye 
of that Faith already referred to, we have come to 
view life in ite entirety, instead of agomflingly pnz- 
zling oyer its disjointed parts, which are not, and 
were never meant to be, made wholly dear to mortal 
eye. And that calm twilight, which by nature's 
kindly law so soon begins to creep over the past, 
throws over all things a softened colouring which 
altogether transcends and forbids regret. I suppose 
there is hardly any woman with a good heart and a 
clear conscience, who does not feel, on the whole, the 
infinite truth of the verses at the head of this paper, 
and of the other two verses which I here add — ^p^rtly 
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beesase a pleasant rhyme is a wholesome thixg to 
ding about the memoiy, and partly in the hope that 

ft 

some one may own or claim this anonymous song :— 

<< < Do ye think of the hopes that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night? 
Do ye gather them up as they faded fast 

Like buds with an early blight ?' 
* I think of the hopes that are gone, Bobin, 

And I mourn not their stay was fleet ; 
For they fell as the leaves of the red rose fiiU, 
And were even in faOmg, sweet' 

' Do ye think of the friends that are gone, Jeanie, 

As ye sit by your fire at night ? 
Do ye wish they were roimd you again once more 
By the hearth that they made so bright ?' 
' I think of the friends that are gone, Robin; 
They are dear to my heart as then : 
But the best and the dearest among them all 
I have never wished back again I 



1 1> 



Added to all these reasons, contentment, fidth, 
cheerfulness, and the natural calming down of both 
passions and emotions, which give a woman "fff 
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tar — f u l l ■ m. MiHV lifc ijktai im any piP" 
pcKtion of her fiiiiiMMi, is mntiwr — to 
i dqwaMlf p ft , Ify Ae iime flhe Iu» amred 
at iSbe Inlf of Aoae flue&aoov&jesD-ABctleQ wliich 
fixm liie laigesi rnnSifale fimift of ictiYer fife^ she 
wiR geDenHj hswB becnme^m llie bestfleoae of the 
tenn, Imt own mistieflB. I do not mean as rqjaids 
exemption from fiunfl^tieB and leafaictiona^ fi»r this 
sort of fibeity ia aadder than bondage^ but she will 
be mistreaB orer henelf— ahe will have Teamed to un- 
deratand herself mentally and bodfl j. Nor is this 
last a small adyantagei for it often takes years to 
comprehend, and act iq)on when ounpiehended, the 
pliysical peculiarities of one's own constitution. 
Mnch valetudinarianism among wom^i arises firom 
ignorance or neglect of the oomnKmest sanitaiy laws; 
and indifference to that grand preseryataye of a healthy 
body, a well-controlled, healthy mind. Both of these 
are more attainable in middle age than youth ; and, 
therefore, the sort of happiness they bring — a solid, 
usefol, available happiness — is more in her power 
then, than at any earlier period. 
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Afidwbj? Beeaiise tdie liiu3 ceaaed to ihiiik prin* 
cipallj of hereelf and her own pleasures; because, aa 
I tried to diow isi a fofmer diapter, bappiness itself 
has beoome to b^ an accideaotal thing, which the 
good €k)d soaj give or withhold as He sees most fit 
for her-^mo8t adapted to &e work for whidi He 
means to use her in her generation. This oonviction 
of bemg at once an acfiye and a passive agent—HSielf^ 
working, worked throngh^ and worked upon — is 
suielj consecration enough to form the peace, nay, 
the happiness, of any good w<»nan's life: enough, be 
it ever so solitary, to sustain it tintil the end. 

In iTbat manner such a conviction should be 
earried out, no one individi^ can venture to advise. 
Women's work is, in this age, if undefined, almost 
unlimited, when the woman herself so diooses. She 
alone can be a law unto herself; dedding, acting 
according to the cucumstances in which her lot is 
placed. 

And have we not many who do so act? Women 
of property, whose name is a proverb for generous 
and '^^e riches, carefully guidedi 
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flow into hmmnerable channelfl, fireshening the whole 
land. Women o£ rank and mflnesioe, who use both, 
or lay aside both, in the simplest hnmilify, for labonia 
of love which level, or rather raise, all classes to (me 
common sphere of womanhood. And many others, 
of whom the world knows nothing, who have takai 
the wisest course that any nnmarried woman can 
take, and made for themselyes a home and a poeition: 
some, as the Ladies Bonntifal of a country neighbour* 
hood; some, as elder sisters, on whom has fidlen the 
bringing up of whole fiunilies, and to whom has 
tacitly been accorded the headship of the same, by 
the love and respect of more than one generation 
thereof; and some as -voters, painters, and profes- 
sional women generally, who make the most of the 
special gift apparently allotted to them, beliering 
that, be it great or small, it is not theirs either to lose 
or to waste, but that they must one day render up to 
the Master His own, with usury. 
Would that, instead of educating our young girls 
the notion that they are to be wires, or nothing 

«a %fi3ccLcy^\<^^<dL position and 
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dutiesi or widi no positiaQ aad dutieB at all — we 
oould instil into tibon llie piiiieqile thal^ abore and 
before all, they are to be toomen — women, whoae 
character is of their own malring, and whose lot lies 
in their own hands. Not thioo^ ai^ Ibolirii inde* 
pendenee of mankind, or adr euiunius nrisopuny ; let 
people prate as they will, the woman was nerer bom 
yet who would not dbeerfolly and proudly gire her- 
self and her whole destiny into a worthy hand, at the 
xi^^t time, and nnder fitting caicnmstsnoes— that is^ 
when her whole heart and oonscienoe aooompanied 
and sanctified the gift But manii^ ong^ always 
to be a qoestion not of necessity, bat dioiee. Erery 
£^1 on^t to be tang^ that a hasty, lorekss nnioii, 
stamps npon her as fool dishonour as one of those 
connexions whicb omit the legal ceremony altogether; 
and ihat^ howerer pale, dreary, and toilsome a sinj^ 
life may.be^ tmhappy married Hfb mnst be tenfold 
worse — an erer-haimting temptation, an incurable 
regret| a torment firom which there is no escape bat 
death. There is many a bridal'chamber oyer 
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OQf^i to be placed no other iiigK3^)tion than tfait 
well-known <Hie over the gate of Dante's heQ : ^ 

" Lasciftte ogni flpennza Toi dii entnte.** 

God forbid that any woman, in whose heart is anj 
sense of real marriage^ whh all its sanctitjr, beanty; 
and glory, should ever be driven to enter such an 
aocnraed door I 

But after the season of growing old, there oomes^ 
to a few, the time ci old age; the withered tBtce^ the 
fidling strength, the bodily powers gradually smking 
into incapadly for both usefulness and enjoyment. 
I will not say but that this season has its sad 9Sp&A 
to a woman who has never married; and who, as her 
own generation dies out^ probably has long since died 
out, retains no longer, nor can expect to retain, any 
flesh-and-blood claim upon a single human being. 
When all the do wnw^ord ties which give to the decline 
of life a rightful comfort, and the interest in the new 
generation which brightens it with a perpetual hope, 
are to her either unknown, or indulged in chiefly oo 
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one aide. Of course lliere are exoeptions where an 
aunt has been ahnost like a moth», and a loving and 
loreable great-aunt is as important a personage as 
any grandmother. But I speak of things in general 
It is a condition to which a single woman mnst make 
up her mind, Ihat the dose of her days will be more 
or less solitary. 

Yet there is a solitude which old age feels to be as 
natural and satisfying as that rest which seems such 
an irksomeness to youth, but which gradually grows 
into the best blessing of our lives; and there is 
an<^er solitade, so fiill of peace and hope, that it is 
like Jacob's sleep in the wilderness, at the foot of the 
hdder of angels. 

"An things are less dreadful than they seem.** 

And it may be that the extreme loneliness which, 
viewed afar o£^ appears to an unmarried woman as 
one-of the saddest of the inevitable results of her lot^ 
shall by that time have lost all its pain, and be 
icgarded but as the quiet^ dreamy hour ^^betv 
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lights;" wheii the day's work is done^ and we leas 
back, dofiing our eyes, to think it all over before we 
finally go to rest, or to look forward, in £dth and 
liope, unto the Coming Morning. 

A finished life — a li& which has made ibe best of 
all the materials granted to it, and fhrongb which, be 
its web dark or bright, its pattern dear or clouded, 
can now be traced plainly the hand of the Gbeat 
Designer; surely this is woiiih living for? And 
thougb at its end it may be somewhat lonely; though 
a serrant's and not a dau^tef's arm may guide the 
&iling step ; though most likely it will be strangers 
only who come about the dying bed, dose the eyes 
that no husband ever kissed, and draw the shroud 
kindly over the poor withered breast where no child's 
head has ever lain; still, such a life is not to be 
pitied, for it is a completed life. It has fulfilled its 
appointed course, and returns to the Giver of all 
breath, pure as He gave it. Nor will He fiirget it 
when He counteth up His jewels. 

On earth, too, for as mudi and as long as the 
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happy dead, to whom all thingi have long been made 
equal, need lemembering sodi a life will not han 
been lived in yain: 



** Only the nMmaiy of the jmt 
Smelb sweeCh and blosomt in tfaa 
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